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THE LEADER IN THE MELANCHOLY ACTION AT ORAN: VICE-ADMIRAL SIR JAMES SOMERVILLE, TO WHOM 
FELL THE MOST DISTASTEFUL TASK EVER ALLOTTED TO A BRITISH ADMIRAL, 


It Was “a bitter road,” said the First Lord on July 5, “from the glorious | distinguished himself at Dunkirk by rescuing 100,000 Frenchmen—reported that 
co-operation of two navies at Dunkirk to the melancholy action at Oran,” a battleship, two destroyers, and a seaplane-carrier were sunk or burned, a battle 
where Vice-Admiral Somerville was compelled, on July 3, to act against the cruiser damaged and ashore, and another battleship heavily damaged, while a 


risk of Admiral Gensoul handing over to the enemy French naval units battle-cruiser was damaged by aerial torpedo when escaping to Toulon The 
under his Command at Oran and Mers-el-Kebir. The British commander—who | * Dunkerque" was again bombed at Oran on July 6. (Photo.: J. Russell and Sons.) 
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GOOD many years ago, in a happier age, I bought 
at an auction sale a folio of old songs dating 
from the early eighteenth century. Three volumes had 
been bound in one, but all the songs had an engraving 
at the top above the music and words, and a flute 
accompaniment at the foot. Looking through them 
before the sale, I could not resist them. They have 
lain on my piano ever since, and occasionally, to while 
away a leisure half-hour, I have picked out the tunes, 
the best set by Mr. Handel, on a 
single clumsy finger. Last night, 
wishing to raise my thoughts for a 
few minutes from a sad and cruel 
time, I found myself turning the 
familiar pages again. They brought 
me a brief and transient happiness, 
and perhaps if I write of them they 
may do the same for others. 


The book was given to Anne 
Carter in 1739, the year of publica- 
tion of one of its volumes. ‘‘ Anne 
Carter her book” runs the inscrip- 
tion, in a prim eighteenth-century 
hand. I have no idea who Anne 
Carter was, but I imagine a young 
woman at the time of the gift, and 
plainly of musical tastes. Perhaps 
many young men sighed dolefully 
as they turned the pages over for her 
in the flickering candlelight, wearing 
the slightly glazed and idiotic look 
that very young lovers wear; or 
perhaps she had no“ lovers at all. 
Perhaps her heart was broken, as 
tender women’s sometimes are, or 
perhaps she married with little 
sentiment, and grew, as was the 
wont of those quiet times, into the 
very soul of her husband, and learnt 
to sign herself, as one of her contem- 
poraries did, ‘ Your faithful, fond, 
obedient wife.’ I do not know the 
answer to these idle conjectures, 
and never shall. 


The pictures are the chief charm 
of the book. After a morning’s 
invocation to a lark made by a 
very eighteenth - century young 
gentleman in three-cornered hat, wig, 
long coat and waistcoat and lace 
ruffles, and bearing both a sword 
and a walking-stick, what time the 
merry ploughman drives his horses 
(on one of which sits—or, rather, re- 
clines—his buxom wife) across the 
swelling field, the book proceeds to 
illuminate Georgian life. A_ village 
lord with a beguiling face but the 
most dishonourable intentions tries— 
I am glad to say in vain—to in- 
veigle a country girl into his stately 
coach and splendid, formal palace 
beyond ; a ‘country parson, in wig, 
reat white band and ample gown, AN 


cheerfully through the world 


; INSTRUMENT 
sits filling a glass from a jug outside BY BRITAIN FROM 


his tidy cottage, while he trolls how 
a light heart and a thin pair of BY VICE-ADMIRAL 
breeches will carry a brave man WHEN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE FRENCH ATLANTIC SQUADRON. 


IN THE 
THE BORDEAUX GOVERNMENT : 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


about the wall, which they adorned at varied heights, 
like pictures; that night-capped young men shut 
themselves up for the night in half-tester beds cur- 
tained all round like a tent, and read by the light 
of a sconce on the wall bearing a single candle in 
dangerous proximity to the curtains ; that table-cloths 
were laid at picnics; that men of middle rank dined 
in their hats. They depict the shape of glasses and 
bottles, of garden rollers, of common chairs—the 











‘CALLOUS, AND PERHAPS EVEN MALEVOLENT, TREATMENT" RECEIVED 
ADMIRAL GENSOUL, WHO REFUSED ALL OF OUR 
PROFFERED ALTERNATIVES AT ORAN ON JULY 3, AND WMOSE FLEET WAS THEREUPON ATTACKED 
SOMERVILLE. HE IS HERE SEEN ABOARD HIS FLAGSHIP, THE ~* 


old piano that looks like a spinet and was made so 
delicately by Mr. Simpson, of Sweetings Alley, imagine 
that one is living in 1740 instead of 1940. It is a 
matter of temperament, I suppose, but I sometimes 
fancy I might have preferred 1740. It is a privilege, 
of course, to live in an age when the whole of human 
society is being remade in the furnace. But it also 
leaves a curious sense of personal futility and of life 
wasted. One modern totalitarian war in the life of 
a lover of quiet was enough. Two, 
however necessary, seemed almost 
too many for a man of peace. It 
has been well said that the ages 
which have no history are the 
happiest. 


Perhaps these reflections may lay 
me open to the charge of being an 
escapist. I do not much care. 
For, however solemn our burden 
and grave our purpose, we are 
all escapists sometimes : even Hitler 
and Stalin, I dare say, occasionally 
put the slippers against the fire (or 
the Nazi or Communist equivalent 
for the same), and dream of the life 
they would wish to lead, instead of 
planning the life they do. Would 
that they had done so more often! 
Nor, however urgent the demands 
of harsh reality, can even the most 
materialistic of us feel any certainty 
that what seems so real at the 
moment has any more ultimate 
reality than the imaginative phan- 
toms we chase in our day-dreams. 
Sleep and time and, above all. 
death—the supreme reality of all— 
have a curious way of reversing 
fact and imagination. To-day old 
Homer seems more real than any 
of the events he lived among. 


Art—and these old songs are 
true art, ‘for all their simple and 
once popular appeal—is the border 
country in which the real world and 
that other world we dream of meet, 
and, in the hands of a great artist, 
blend so that they become virtually 
indistinguishable. Perhaps little in 
my music book could be described 
as the work of a great artist, yet 
there is one song that unquestion- 
ably is. It is the old ballad of black- 
eyed Susan’s visit to the Fleet as 
it lay moored in the Downs, waiting 
to sail to a foreign shore, and of her 
leave-taking of her sweet William— 


William who high upon the yard 

Rock’d with the billows to and fro 

Soon as the well-known voice he heard 

He sigh’d and cast his eyes below : 

The cord slides swiftly thro’ his 
glowing hands 

And quick as lightning on the deck 
he stands 


DUNKERQUE,” If that wonderful verse is not 
realism, what is? And _ this 


No politic notions perplex me, 
Ihe thought of ambition I scorn ; 
No troublesome wife for to vex me 


Mr. Churchill revealed on July 4 that Captain Holland, formerly Naval Attaché in Paris, had waited upon 
Admiral Gensoul with a document demanding that the French Fleet, then at Mers-el-Kebir and Oran, should 
act in accordance with three alternatives—one of which was to take his ships to the West Indies or America. 
All the honourable alternatives being refused, Admiral Somerville, who had already arrived with a British battle 
squadron, had to attack the French ships to prevent their falling under German or Italian control. Last summer Admiral 


escapism ? 


So the sweet lark high pois’d in 
aic 





With scolding from evening to 
morn 

and a fair and somewhat tomboyish 
Julia, in flounces, hooped skirt and ribboned mob-cap, 
pelts her adoring Strephon with a snowball— 

White as her hand the wanton threw 

A ball of silver snow ; 

The frozen globe fired as it flew, 

My bosom felt it glow. 
Che pictures tell one so much that one did not know 
before, and that no poring over manuscripts can 
wholly reveal: that gentlemen in taverns hung their 
swords and three-cornered hats on odd nails scattered 


Gensoul, with the “Dunkerque” and “Strasbourg,” visited Rosyth, where he was greeted 


Photograph by Pictorial Press. 


kind that have long since vanished—of the little hats 
that girls wore perched on the top of their heads when 
they walked or rode in the country; of butchers’ 
stools of wash-tubs, and cottage fences. By turning 
over the pages one can obtain a kind of moving- 
picture of a vanished age to which we, none the less, 
as its descendants, belong, set, as it were, to music. 
In the candlelight, when the curtains are drawn and 
the brocaded figures in the gilt frames on the walls 
become human, one can almost, with the aid of the 


Shuts close his pinions to his breast 


with a 17-gun salute. If chance his mate’s shrill call he 


hears 
And drops at once into her nest. 

The noblest Captain in the British Fleet 

Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet. 
We all like to mask reality with a pleasant dress of 
theatrical make-believe. But this does not mean 
that our feelings are any the less real. The spangles 
merely enhance our workaday raiment. William's 
emotions in the song, however fancifully expressed, 
are as real as those of any sailor leaving wife or 
sweetheart at the present moment to serve his 
imperilled country 
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SCENE OF A TRAGIC NAVAL ACTION: ORAN 


LONDON NEWS 


AND MERS-EL-KEBIR. 
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THE HARBOUR AT ORAN AND, BEYOND, THE HEADLAND OF MERS-EL-KEBIR, WITH THE ANCHORAGE ON THE NEAR SIDE. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SOMERVILLE’S SQUADRON SANK OR PUT OUT OF ACTION THREE FRENCH BATTLESHIPS AND SMALLER CRAFT. 
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SHIPS WERE CROWDED 


a 


World opinion, with the obvious exceptions, judged the action at Oran on July 3 
The sudden incursion of 


as a tragic necessity from which we could not escape 
the western Mediterranean was a demonstration 
the Admiral 


Somerville’s force into 
A bare month before 


Admiral 
to the world of the elasticity of sea power 
had been active in the Straits of Dover with none of the Oran units collected under 








(Chart Reproduced by Courtesy of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 


INSIDE THE BREAKWATER AT ORAN, THUS HINDERING THEIR FIRE. 
An Admiralty communiqué on July 


5 stated that, 


his command. 
‘* Dunkerque "’ had been damaged and driven ashore, the extent of the 
was not known, but it was considered essential that the ship should 
the war, in case she should fall under enemy 
Fleet Air Arm. receiving 


condition to take part in 
of the 


She was therefore bombed by aircraft 


although 
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MOSTLY SAVED FROM HITLER’S GRASP: THE FRENCH FLEET, 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FoR “ THE ILLUSTRATED 























THIS PANORAMIC DRAWING SHOWS ALL THE 


SUNK OR OUT OF ACTION AT ORAN: 


* Donkerque " (BatrriesniP), 26,500 TONS | 
* Provence " (Barriesmip), 22,189 TONS 
* Beetacne ” (Barriesnip), 22,189 TONS 
* Mocapor " (FLroritta Leaper), 2584 TONS | 
** COMMANDANT Teste" (S#APLANE-CARRIER), 10,000 
TONS ; AND Two Derstrrovers 

ESCAPED TO TOULON: 
* Srraspours " (BATTLESHIP), 26,500 TONS 


[Continued on extreme right. 
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The problem of the war Which had been uppermost in everyone's mind was answered when the Prime Minister 
spoke on July 4, and the need for the previous silence was explained. The most strenuous efforts had been 
made by the Government to avoid the painful, but ultimately inevitable, use of force against a recent ally to 
Prevent the transfer of the balance of naval power that would have been of the gravest menace to us in the 
development of the war. Our drawing shows a typical vessel of each class of the smaller ships in the foreground, 
to give their appearance, the remainder being seen in the distance. In the case of the ‘* Agile."’ the number of 
ships launched in this class is unknown. Of the battleships in the foreground, the ‘* Richelieu '’ and the ‘* Jean 
Bart" are the most formidable. As we write, they are known to be definitely not in German hands. Of the six 
remaining capital ships, three are under British control and three have been either sunk or damaged The 


FRENCH VESSELS LIKELY: TO BE OF IMMEDIATE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE, 
HANDS-—AND “JEAN BART "—WHICH ESCAPED FROM FRANCE, TWO BATTLE CRUISERS, ONE OF WHICH MADE FOR TOULON, 
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WITH WARSHIPS OF THE “MELANCHOLY” ORAN ACTION. 


LonDoN News” By Dr. Oscar PARKES, 
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INCLUDING THE BATTLESHIPS “RICHBLIEU”" <LOWER RIGHT)WHICH OUR NAVY PREVENTED FALLING INTO GERMAN 
ALTHOUGH HIT BY AN AERIAL TORPRDO, AND THE OLDER BATTLESHIPS, ALL OF WHICH ARE NOW ACCOUNTED FOR, 


‘** Dunkerque"’ was heavily damaged and run ashor¢é and was then hit by our bombers, and the ‘“‘ Bretagne" | 

and ‘‘ Commandant Teste"’ sunk at Oran on July 3, whence the “Strasbourg” managed to escape, although BOATS AND SUBMARINES 

torpedoed and so badly damaged that she will be out of Commission for some time to Come Some small ships AT ALEXANDRIA (unvex Barrisu Conrrot) : 
got away from North African ports; another battleship was heavily damaged in the engagement. At Alexandria, 

under British control, there remained one battleship, four cruisers, three of them 8-in. gun vessels, and a number CO8 SNS, SHES SS CEE Oe Tee He 
of smaller ships. In British ports are More than 200 vessels, including two battleships, two light cruisers, some 
submarines (including the ‘‘Surcouf."’ the largest in the world, on the left of the drawing), and eight destroyers IN BRITISH PORTS: 

Thus, of the eighteen French cruisers, four are at Alexandria. two are in British ports and others at Oran | Two Barriesaies;: Two Licut Crutsers, some Sus 
As late as July 2, the French ships at Alexandria had fired heavily and effectively on Italian ‘planes | marines, Eicut DesTROVERS AND ABOUT 200 SMate Crart 








Continued. Five Frormuta Leapers; some Torreno 


| Gus Vessels) AND SMALLER SuHirs 
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FRENCH WARSHIPS IN BRITISH PORTS ; 
SAILORS WHO SCORNED THE SHAME OF CAPITULATION. 
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& THE WORLD’S LARGEST SUBMARINE, 











i —— # f FRANCE’S “‘ SURCOUF,” ONE OF THE 
“A a Fa 
E ONE OF THE FRENCH CAPITAL SHIPS KEPT FROM + % SHIPS TAKEN OVER IN BRITISH 
HITLER, AT ANCHOR IN A BRITISH PORT. (Bippa.) rl 5 PORTS. (Topical.) 
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BRITISH SAILORS WHO 
“ HAVE SETTLED DOWN 
IN TWO FRENCH 
SUBMARINE CHASERS, 

NOW IN ENGLAND. 

Keystone. 

















A FRENCH DESTROYER, TAKEN UNDER THE WING OF THE ADMIRALTY, %{ }' A CHEERFUL PARTY OF FRENCH SAILORS AT A LONDON TERMINUS. LARGE NUMBERS 4 
CONTINUES TO FLY THE TRICOLOR. (Bippa.) * “EXPRESSED A WISH TO CONTINUE THE WAR AND ACQUIRE BRITISH NATIONALITY. (Wide World.) F 
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It was on July 3 that the greater part of. the French Fleet was taken Scottish port), were boarded by superior forces after brief notice had been given 
under our control or called upon to comply with our requirements. Two battle- wherever possible to their captains. That operation was carried out without 
ships, two light cruisers, some submarines (including the “ Surcouf,”’ aboard which resistance or bloodshed, except in one instance. The French sailors in the main 
a misunderstanding resulted in the only casualties of the whole operation in home cheerfully accepted the end of a period of uncertainty, and 800 or 900 have 
waters), eight destroyers, with approximately 200 smaller but extremely useful expressed an ardent desire to continue the war and had asked for British 
mine-sweeping and anti-submarine craft which lay for the most part at Portsmouth | nationality. The British Government are granting this without prejudice to the other 
and Plymouth, though there were some at Sheerness (and later further units at a Frenchmen, numbered by thousands, who prefer to fight on with us as Frenchmen. 
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BRITISH NAVAL RATINGS WAVING AND CHEERING ON BOARD 4 
A FRENCH BATTLESHIP, NOW IN THE NAVY’S CUSTODY. (Bippa.) 
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FREE FRANCE. 
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AN ESCORT VESSEL, A DESTROYER AND SUBMARINE CHASERS. OUR MOST IMMEDIATELY VALUABLE ACQUSITION IS PROBABLY THE 200 SMALL FRENCH BOATS, H 
WHICH CAN BE RAPIDLY PUT INTO SERVICE FOR MINE-SWEEPING AND SUBMARINE-CHASING. (Bippa.) 
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TWO OF THE EIGHT FRENCH DESTROYERS IN HOME WATERS, AT ANCHOR. 


FOR A FREE FRANCE WITH THE BRITISH FORCES SHALL BE LIABLE TO PENALTIES RANGING FROM HARD LABOUR TO DEATH. (P.N.A.) 
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Continued. | 
All the rest are being repatriated to France, as are all French troops in this 


country except those who volunteered to follow General de Gaulle. Several 
French submarines also joined us independently and their services have been 
The first French ship arrived at Plymouth on June 19—two days after 
the capitulation of France She received a tumultuous welcome from thousands 
of people on the foreshore. She was crowded with sailors, far more than were 
necessary to man the ship, many of whom had been collected from shore 
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THE GOVERNMENT AT VICHY HAVE ANNOUNCED THAT FRENCH PERSONS FIGHTING 
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establishments. Later that evening several ‘‘ mosquito” boats came into harbour 
The next day destroyers, submarines and sloops arrived, and in the following days 
numerous other craft The outwitted Axis Powers were forced to come out in 
their true colours, and repudiated that part of the Armistice whereby they agreed 
not to use French ships in the war and to demilitarise the French naval bases 
German navy traditions were at once extended to France: scuttling was ordered 


where escape was impossible. 
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ENRON 
: ECENT news 


about the 
evacuation of Hong Kong, and Japanese official broad- 
casts, indicated that events in the West were, as expected, 
influencing the situation in the Far East. Books about 
that region, therefore, seem likely to become increasingly 
topical. If anyone is qualified to interpret the modern 
Chinese to British readers, it is the author of “ JouRNEY 
Into Cu1na.” By Violet Cressy-Marcks. With 79 Pages 
of Photographs and 4 Maps (Hodder and Stoughton ; 21s.). 
This is a book of- absorbing interest as a _ personal 
narrative, and of considerable importance as a study of 
social and political conditions. 


Despite her familiarity with immense territories, both 
in the East and elsewhere, Mrs. Cressy-Marcks does not 
suffer from megalomania, like some people who have seen 
little of the world beyond the frontiers of their native 
land. She can place herself, as an individual, in due 
perspective. ‘“‘ Though this is a 
travel book,” she writes, “I have 
not confined it to my journey— 
which I feel so minute—but tried to 
give atmosphere and colour to the 
country of China, which is so vast. 
I have tried to show the beauties of 
this country, the intricacies of the 
political situation, the importance of 
it to the new Asia which must come, 
the tragedy which war always brings, 
against the solid background of super- 
stition and centuries-old customs. 
This was my sixth visit to China. 
China has changed, is changing and 
will change, but I have great faith in 
her. . . . My aims were to study 
Chinese Communism, Japan’s chances 
of crushing China, Russia’s influence 
on China. I planned four ob- 
jectives when leaving England : (1) to 
enter China from Burma ; (2) to visit 
the Communists and speak to the 
leader of the Eighth Route Army ; 
(3) to study the war and the morale 
of the troops; and (4) to visit Lake 
Koko Nor in Tibet.”” How successfully 
the author carried out this adven- 
turous scheme the reader will dis- 
cover. While studying the war she 
was involved in “dozens” of 
Japanese air raids, of which she 
gives some vivid descriptions. 


Something about the author’s 
travels in Africa (including a journey across Ethiopia 
during the Italian invasion) and South America is told 
in the introduction by Sir Percy Sykes. Of the present 
volume he says: ‘ Mrs. Cressy-Marcks describes how 
she entered the Celestial Empire by the Burma- 
Yiinnan route, which is one of the ‘back doors’ of 
China through which munitions, mainly supplied by 
Germany and Italy, were reaching her heroic defenders. 
At this period the motor road was then only completed 
at a point some 300 miles from Yiinnan-fu (now Kunming), 
the capital of the fertile province of Yiinnan. To-day 
it has been completed to the Burmese frontier, while a 
light railway is under construction.” 


China’s chances of ultimate victory over Japan are, 
in the author’s opinion, good; partly because “she is 
fighting in her own country—a tremendous advantage 
in a war of aggression,” and because the Chinese people 
are now united in patriotism as never before. In this 
connection Mrs. Cressy-Marcks discusses the effect of 
Russia’s pact with Germany, and British policy in the 
East. Of Britain she says: “Can she and will she give to 
China such support as she has done until now? If we 
alter our policy it will affect us more than China, for 
Russia will never let China be dominated by Japan.” 


Division of opinion in this country regarding co-opera- 
tion with Russia had its effect in the period preceding 
the present war. Mrs. Cressy-Marcks makes her own 
view very clear. ‘ By 1937,” she declares, ‘* Russia was 
ripe for some pact with England. The ideological differ- 
ences, which had been influenced by propaganda from 
both sides, had practically ceased. It is my belief 
Russia would have made an honest and_ hard-working 
ally of England. Has Stalin made a psychological error 
in signing a pact with Germany?" After recalling the 
abortive British Mission to Moscow on the eve of war, she 
continues : “1 fear we have made a great mistake. We 
have lost the aid of the greatest army in the world, with 
a fine air force and unlimited raw materials; but what 
is done is done, and we must face the future. England 
will certainly never be beaten by any nation, but it [#e., 
the war) will take longer. I still think,” the author 
adds, “that all Russia would far rather fight arrayed 
against the headquarters of Nazidom than help it.” 


Diametrically opposed to the foregoing conclusions 
regarding this country’s attitude towards Russia and 
Japan are those expressed by a well-known special corre- 
spondent, of long and wide experience, in “ Tne Ever- 
LASTING Bonrire.” By Sir John Pollock, Bt. (Chapman 
and Hall; 9s. 6d.). This work is not confined to the 
Far East and its problems, but ranges at large over 
diplomatic history—European and Asiatic—since the last 
war, and strongly criticises British and French policy 


OF THE NEED 


* 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


during that period. Readers wishing to discover where 
responsibility for our present difficulties lies, in the author’s 
opinion, will find abundant evidence in his forceful pages. 
Recent events in France, subsequent to his book, will, I 
fear, have accentuated his criticisms and modified his 
concluding suggestions for peace terms after the war. 


Sir John’s views on Japan occur in his chapter on 
The League and the Far East, referring to the time when 
the League Council met in Paris in 1931 to give a ruling 
on the question of Manchuria. Regarding this country’s 
attitude on that occasion, he writes: ‘* There weighed 
on us at that moment the nemesis for one of the worst 
diplomatic blunders ever made by Great Britain, the 
abandonment in 1922 of the Arglo-Japanese alliance. . 


The Japanese had for twenty years carried out the letter 
and the spirit of the alliance that rendered inestimable 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THEIR PONY-CART, WHICH, IN VIEW 
FOR SAVING PETROL, HAS AGAIN BEEN BROUGHT INTO USE. 





PRINCESS MARGARET, HOLDING THE PONY’S HEAD: 

A PICTURE TAKEN IN THE GARDEN OF THE COUNTRY 

HOUSE WHERE THEY ARE STAYING DURING THE WAR, 

AND WHERE THE KING AND. QUEEN OCCASIONALLY VISIT 
THEM. (The Times.) 


service to us during the war of 1914. Our denunciation 
of the treaty at the first possible moment after the war, 
though perfectly legal, came to the Japanese as_ the 
betrayal of a loyal friend. We have had recent 
proof of the depth of Japan's sincerity when she cut loose 
from the anti-Comintern pact on the signature of the 
unholy alliance between Communist Russia and Nazi 
Germany. With her at our back in the Far East, England 
could have had no one to fear and would have enjoyed 
an incomparable guarantee against the spread of Bol- 
shevism . . . to India.” 


From a writer who has been twice arrested and 
deported by the Japanese a certain bias might be 


expected, and ta ats 

so the pendu- 

lum of opinion swings back again in ‘“‘ WARNING LIGHTS 
oF Asia.” By Gerald Samson. With 32 Plates 
(Robert Hale; 15s.). In a preliminary note it is stated : 
‘““Mr. Samson, Reuter’s special correspondent in the Far 
East, has spent the last five years in making a com- 
prehensive survey of the situation there. . . . In the 
spring of 1936 he was imprisoned for seventeen days in 
Tokyo and expelled from Japan without any charge 
being preferred against him. . . In November 1937 
he was again arrested by the Japanese military police, 
at Harbin airport, accused of being ‘a dangerous British 
spy,’ and deported.” The author’s own account of these 
incidents throws a very different light on the Japanese 
accusations. In spite of these unpleasant experiences, 
however, he does justice to the better side of the Japanese 
character and social life. 


Discussing the military situation 
in China as it was recently, Mr. Samson 
says: ‘‘ Most significant of all is the 
fact that Japan’s oft-repeated main 
objective—the extirpation of General 
Chiang Kai-shek and his armies—is 
far more remote to-day than it was in 
July 1937. . . . The Generalissimo 
has raised his force of trained regulars 
to 3,500,000 men. Another five to six 
million have been conscripted. . . . 
Chinese arsenals nowadays produce 
nearly all the light arms and ammu- 
nition required . . . as well as aerial 
bombs. Heavy guns, shells, tanks, 
and anti-tank artillery have been 
carefully husbanded . . . and further 
supplies are arriving from Russia. 
The Air Force has for some time 
been growing steadily stronger.” 


Mr. Samson sees a close connection 
between the Sino-Japanese struggle 
and the war in the West. ‘ The 
problem in Asia to-day,” he writes, 
‘**is not radically different from the 
present problem in Europe. . . . 
China, no less than the Western 
democracies, is offering a determined 
resistance to aggression. . . . The 
war in Asia cannot be divorced 
from the war in Europe, neither 


(The Times.) can there be any settlement in the 
one spuere which does not embrace 
the other... . Japan... is naturally anxious to 


terminate—favourably to herself—the China ‘ Incident’ 
while the West is still embroiled. It is therefore 
vital to the democracies . to give China moral 
and economic co-operation. . . . For Britain to make 
any deal with Japan now would be like making 
terms with Hitler, and would with good reason alienate 
the sympathies of democratic America.” 


An American view of the Far Eastern imbroglio is given 
by a well-known correspondent of the New York Times 
in “CuHaos in Asta.” By Hallett Abend, author of 
“Tortured China” (The Bodley Head; tos. 6d.). 
Mr. Abend can claim over thirteen years first-hand know- 
ledge of eastern Asia, and his attitude towards the two 
contending nations is impartial. He is chiefly concerned 
to show how the fortunes of China and Japan affect the 
rest of the world, especially the United States. Here, 
again, links between the eastern and western wars are 
indicated, and the author discusses the policies of Russia, 
Britain, and France regarding China. 


Some of us who have known Japanese friends find it 
difficult to reconcile with their genial character the 
reports of atrocities by Japanese soldiers in China. 
Mr. Abend has an explanation of this inconsistency. ‘ The 
greatest obstacle to Japanese success,” he says, “is not 
a matter of numbers, of guns, or of money. The great 
obstacle to the establishment of the desired ‘ New Order’ 
is the ingrained arrogance with which the Japanese reveal 
their feeling of racial superiority over the other peoples 
of the Asiatic mainland. In their homeland the Japanese 
will rank among the most polite people in the world. And 
their politeness is not a matter of hypocritical bowing 
and smiling—it is based upon an innate kindliness, upon 
a genuine hospitality. But put a Japanese upon 
the Asiatic mainland, put him in any kind of uniform— 
soldier, sailor, police, customs examiner, passport official— 
and for some reason he is a changed person. . . . If the 
Japanese fail in China, it will be because they do not treat 
the Chinese as self-respecting human beings.” 


Two other books may be briefly noted. The days of 
the Empress Dowager and Li Hung-chang are recalled 
in the reminiscences of a British officer of Indian 
cavalry—‘* A Cavalier in Cuina.” By Col. A. W. S. 
Wingate, late Director of Military Intelligence, Simla. 
With Foreword by Sir Francis Younghusband. I llus- 
trated (Grayson; 15s.). The new military highway into 
Southern China, various references to which occur in the 
above-mentioned books, gives the title to a volume of 
local stories collected during his journey by an American 
explorer, who, against all predictions, succeeded in 
traversing it. I refer to “Burma Roap.” By Nicol 
Smith. With Photographs by the Author (Gollancz ; 16s.). 
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THE “DUNKERQUE,” DRIVEN ASHORE AT ORAN; AND THE “ STRASBOURG.’ r 


eee SS ee OO OO OO SO OO OO ee ——— 


HESE two battle-cruisers 
Mr. Churchill described in 

his speech in Parliament on 
July 4 as “‘two of the finest 
vessels of the French Fleet, 
modern  battle-cruisers much 
superior to ‘the ‘Scharnhorst’ 
and the ‘ Gneisenau.’ "”’ Their 
design was much influenced by 
that of H.M.S. “Nelson’’; and the 
quadruple turrets were finally 
adopted after a variety of other 
gun dispositions had been con- 
sidered. The percentage of dis- 
placement devoted to protection 
was, at the time of their com- 
pletion in 1937-8, the highest 
then recorded in any capital 
sh'p. The 13-in. guns can fire 
projectiles of 1200 lb. in weight 
at the rate of three rounds a 
minute. The ‘Strasbourg "’ 
managed to slip out of harbour 
“in a gallant effort’’ to reach 
Toulon or a North African port, 
the sister-ship being damaged 
and driven ashore in the short 
action fought on July 3 by ‘ S r } mac eee 
a British battle squadron under : 
the command of Vice-Admiral . : —— a 
Sir James Somerville, in view 3 
of the refusal of the French 
Admiral Gensoul of the honour- 
able alternative offered by the 

British Government. 


Photographs by Associated Press and _ 
Sport and General. 
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DRIVEN ASHORE AND DAMAGED IN A SHORT TIME IN THE “* MELANCHOLY ACTION” AT ORAN : 
AND, LATER, BOMBED BY BRITISH AEROPLANES: THE FRENCH BATTLE-CRUISER ‘“‘ DUNKERQUE,” 7 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE CORONATION REVIEW IN 1937. 




















4 THE ‘“‘ STRASBOURG,” SISTER-SHIP OF THE ‘“‘ DUNKERQUE,”’ WHICH GOT #2 THE CONTROL TOWER OF THE “ DUNKERQUE,” AND THE EIGHT 13-INCH (330 MM.) GUNS. 
2 AWAY FROM ORAN, PROBABLY TO TOULON, THOUGH HIT BY A TORPEDO / % COMPLETED IN) DECEMBER 1938, SHE CARRIED A COMPLEMENT OF 1381 AND FOUR 
; FROM ONE OF OUR AIRCRAFT. ; 5 \IRCRAFT. SHE WAS FINALLY PUT OUT OF ACTION BY AIR ATTACKS ON JULY 6. 
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> A BROADSIDE VIEW OF THE “* DUNKERQUE,” WHICH WAS THE FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL GENSOUL WHEN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE FRENCH ATLANTIC FLEET 
‘ SHE AND THE “ STRASBOURG " WERE, SAID MR. CHURCHILL, “MUCH SUPERIOR TO THE SCHARNHORST’ AND THE GNEISENAL 
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OUR MOST FREQUENT NAZI VISITOR—AND THE R.A.F’S COMMONEST VICTIM— 


Drawn By ovr SpectaL Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH OFFICIAL ASSISTANCE. 


OUR SEARCHULIGHTS ARE SO DISPOSED AS TO m we iN THE BEAMS OF OUR SEARCHLIGHTS 
THROW’ A GLARE INTO THE NOSE OF A HOSTILE SUICIDE CORNER ye ne , THE CHIEF PILOT OF A “HE t11K” 
- BIRCRAET TO CONFUSE THE PILOT AND THE LOWER REAR GUN POSITION. IN A “He TliK” 
BOMB-AIMER.. THE SEARCHLIGHTS AT 4,8,¢ THE GERMAN GUNNER IN THIS POSITION HAS A SHORT 
HAVE JUST "PASSED" THE “TARGET” TO "THE LIFE WHEN A BRITISH FIGHTER. GETS INTO POSITION 
LIGHTS (iN USE) D.E AND F, WHO IN TURN BELOW AND BEHIND. 
WILL PASS THE HOSTILE BOMBER ON TO GH,I. 


TE we 


¥. HOSTILE 


| AIRCRAFT. 





PRA TRAN 








THE UNIQUE “SUITCASE” PETROL TANK 


OF A “He tlik” : HOW THE TANK {Ss BUILT UP 
MADE OF FIBRE AND RUBBER AND SELF -SEALING IN six LAMINATIONS. 


mM A CIBRE TANK: 
a LLET ORL a 





hw: ‘ 
SUPPORTING BELT 
, lean TANKS. 
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f EYES FOR 
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STIFFEMING TUBE. 


1 
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SUPPORTING TANK. (6) OUTER COVERING OF VULCANISED nvesen 


FIs 
STIFFENING TUBE. 
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STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE NAZI HEINKEL “111K’'’ BOMBER, WHICH HAS MOST INGENIOUS “ SUIT-CASE "’ 
PETROL-TANKS, BUT IS BADLY DEFENDED ; AND SEARCHLIGHT TACTICS AGAINST IT. 


We have now become very familiar with the name *‘ HE 111" as representing | 
the type of bomber that has been most used by the enemy to raid our shores 

and which has fallen such a frequent victim to our fighters and anti-aircraft 
guns. This aircraft has a wing-span of 74 ft. 3 in. The wings are built in 
three sections on two main spars and the whole is covered with stressed 


tanks to the cylinders by a complicated system of pumps driven by an equally 

| intricate system of gearing. The maximum speed of the aircraft is approxi- there 
| mately 297 m.p.h., and the consumption of the two engines is about 130 in @ 
gallons of 87 octane fuel per hour. A particularly .interesting detail of this the 


machine is the so-called ‘‘ suit-case"’ self-sealing petrol-tank, which is shown hg 
metal covering. The fuselage is likewise of stressed metal and has an overall in detail on this page. These tanks are of fibre, with a covering or over- - 


length of 54 ft. 6 in. The motors now usually fitted are Mercédés- (or coat of buckskin leather which prevents the fibre cracking in a heavy landing rane 
Daimler-) Benz of approximately 1200 h.p. each, or Junkers of similar h.p., and or a crash. These tanks are further protected against vibration and shocks , 

i Ca : bulk 
are specially interesting as they have no carburetters, being fed by petrol by being slung in a special cradle. The self-sealing is by raw rubber. er 
injection. This is the heart of the motor, in which fuel is fed from the this type of Heinkel the pilot sits within the top line of the fuselage, phe 
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In 
so 
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SECRETS OF GERMANY’S LATEST TYPE HEINKEL “111K MARK V.” BOMBER. 


Drawn BY OUR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, with OFFICIAL ASSISTANCE, 
HOW THE LOWER REAR-GUNNER Bie. og — Ss 
IS HOUSED BELOW THE FUSELAGE. ‘ : P ELEVATOR. 


ELEVATOR... 
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LEVER WHEN USED 
BY RESERVE PILOT 


BOMB AIMER'S FEET § 
IN STIRRUPS OF ¥, 
RESERVE PILOTS RUDOEFY, 
BAR SO HE CAN STEER 
AIRCRAFT, 


SMOKE CLOUD 


se 


A “FIGHTER PILOT’S GUIDE’ TO THE LATEST TYPE OF HEINKEL “111K” BOMBER, USED BY THE GERMAN LUFTWAFFE 
IN GREAT NUMBERS. ALTHOUGH NOW ARMOURED, IT STILL HAS MANY DEFENSIVE WEAKNESSES. 


there is no raised projection above the top line of the body. To help him ‘* Suicide Corner." The bomb-aimer lies prone in the nose ¢ the aircraft 
in difficult landings his seat may be raised so that his head projects above and is able to steer the machine by pla zy his toes in the stirrups of the 
the fuselage through a sliding panel, a small windscreen being provided to reserve pilot's rudder-bar, thus helping to guide the machine as he requires 
protect his face when he is in this position. The control lever, which does In our illustration the bomb magazine is shown filled with the usual c » of 
not follow the wheel type as now generally used in large aircraft to-day, eight 250-kg. (550-lb.) bombs, placed nose up. The chief Heinkel factory is at 
can be swung over for use of the second pilot when required. The back of Marienehe, near Rostock, but, of course, the ‘HE llik” is being built at 
the pilot's seat is armour-plated, and there is also an armoured bullet proof other factories (notably at Oranienburg, near Berlin), and has been turned out 
bulkhead behind the rear upper gunner’s position. Below the fuselage there in very large numbers. Though a well-built aircraft, the “‘HE 111k” 
projects a cupola for the rear lower gunner, and this has been the target compares unfavourably as a fighting machine with our Wellington,” which 
of so many of our eight-gun fighters that it is known in the Luftwaffe as is its *“‘ opposite number.’ 
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IRECTLY there was talk 

of an armistice between 
France and Germany every ob- 
server of intelligence realised the 
vital importance of the French 
imperial possessions and _ the 
French Fleet. If the whole Fleet 
were to have been interned 
under German and Italian super- 
vision, even supposing that the 
Germans had faithfully kept their side of the bargain 
and had made no use of the French warships, we 
should have been heavily handicapped in the future 
conduct of the war. If the enemy had made use of 
these warships, as he would not have hesitated to 
do at any moment he needed them, each unit trans- 
ferred to him from the Allied service would have 
counted twice, and the hostile resources would have 
been more than doubled, because the French Fleet 
is rather stronger than that of the Germans and the 
Italians combined. I need not go very deeply into 
the disagreeable possibilities opened up by such a 
prospect, but even without painting some of the 
more alarming pictures it is apparent that the blockade 
would have been hroken. I do not doubt, for 
example, that the Italians would have been able to 
organise powerful convoys to- trade with South 
America. This and much more must have flashed 
through the mind of Mr. Churchill long before the 
average man knew there was any cause for worry, 


THE WAR WITH 
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THE FRENCH FLEET. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


officers and men alike arrived with the fullest deter- 
mination to carry on the struggle in concert with 
the British Navy. Other influences, however, began 
to make themselves felt. Fear of reprisals against 
their families was perhaps the most potent. But 
it should not be forgotten also that the officers as 
well as the ratings are for the most part Bretons, 
coming from right-wing, strongly Catholic families. 
Some of them probably felt that Marshal Pétain was 
saving the country from communistic atheism, and 
certainly resented the general tone of the British 
Press towards the Bordeaux Government. Gradually 
doubt and irresolution crept in, though I imagine 
that a certain proportion of the personnel in our 
ports are still determined to fight. I suspect that 
the same has been the case at Alexandria. In the 
French African ports, however, the situation must 
have been more serious. There the crews came into 
contact with administrations which had taken various 
steps to bring resistance to an end. They were also 


NAZI GERMANY: 
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It was that he should sail his 
squadron to the French West 
Indies, where the ships would be 
demilitarised until the end of the 
war. This, it may be remarked, 
would have had exactly the 
same effect as if they had been 
demilitarised in French ports 
and the dictator States had 
kept their word. Doubtless the 
French Admiral would have been willing to comply, 
even if he would not have preferred one of the other 
alternatives placed before him, but the German 
armistice commissioners sitting at Wiesbaden forbade 
the step. Admiral Somerville was then ordered to 
attack the French squadron at Oran, and carried 
out his unpleasant task with skill and determination. 
We do not know the exact results of the operations 
carried out at Oran, at Alexandria, and in our home 
ports, and it is improbable that they will be revealed 
before the end of the war. What we do know is, 
roughly, as follows. Of the four magnificent battle- 
ships or battle-cruisers, the uncompleted ‘“ Richelieu ”’ 
and “ Jean Bart’’ are not in German hands; the 
‘“‘Strasbourg’’ was hit by a torpedo before she 
succeeded in reaching a French port; the ‘ Dun- 
kerque’’ has been damaged and driven ashore; and 
further bombed by aircraft. Of the second-class, 
reconstructed battleships, one has been sunk, a second 
damaged," and the other three are in British home 





AN ATTACK BY THE R.A.F, ON YPENBURG 


Craters made in previous raids on this aerodrome can be seen which have been filled in, but so 
that Ypenburg has been 


much additional damage was done in the raid shown here 


because the Prime Minister in his frequent visits to 
France must have observed the symptoms of collapse 
at an early date. It now appears that many men 
in high places in France considered that all was lost 
in May, though the enemy did not launch his Somme- 
Aisne offensive until June 5. It was therefore one 
of the Prime Minister's chief cares to obtain a solemn 
pledge that, come what might, France would never 
place Germany in a position to obtain control of the 
Navy. It little enough to ask of a 
country which had not long before invited us to bind 
never to sign a separate peace because, 
it appears, the French Government was rather doubt- 
ful about our resolution. Mr. Churchill obtained 
one other serious promise: to send to this country 
joo captured German aircraft pilots, many if not 
most of whose machines had been shot down by 
the R.A.F. These have now been handed back to 
Germany by the Pétain Government, a deadly blow 
to us which we have no means of remedying, except, 
as Mr. Churchill remarked with a touch of the pre-war 
Winston, by shooting them down again. As regards 
the Fleet, a remedy was possible. 

As many people in this country knew, though the 
Press was not allowed to mention the fact, most of 
Fleet which was in Atlantic harbours 

own base equipment and _ sailed for 

There the French warships received 
doubted that 


French was 


ourselves 


the French 
destroyed its 
British 
a warm 


ports 


welcome It can scarcely be 


AIRPORT AT THE HAGUE: A SALVO OF BOMBS FALLING 


rendered unserviceable. 
again 


subjected to strong pressure from France, and, into 
the bargain, it is to be feared, a good deal of anti- 
British propaganda. It has frequently been reported 
that the French authorities, doubtless at the behest 
of Germany, have been jamming the wireless news 
bulletins in French from this country, so that the 
officers and men must be largely unacquainted with 
the British point of view. At all events, the crews 
seem to have felt it to be their duty to obey the 
orders of the Pétain Government, which would have 
laid them up in designated French ports under the 
supervision of the Germans and Italians. They are 
not to be reproached for that decision ; all the blame 
falls upon the French Government, which Mr. Churchill 
was willing to release from its pledge not to conclude 
a separate peace so long as the French Fleet was trans- 
ferred to British ports. Equally, there can be no 
criticism of British action. Indeed, at a time when 
uncertainty about the future of the French warships, 
especially those not in harbours under our control, 
was a factor of great danger. to ourselves, we acted 
with great forbearance and tried all means of 
persuasion before we had to resort to force. 

Even when this moment, which must have been 
detestable to every officer and man in Admiral 
Somerville’s squadron, had arrived, every effort was 
made to avoid the cruel necessity of firing upon 
comrades in The fourth of the alternatives 
offered to Admiral Gensoul was of extreme generosity 


arms 


OVER TWO FOCKE-WULF 
The Focke-Wulf “58” 
as a twin-engined machine for fighting and bombing training. 


“ F.w.58 " AIRCRAFT. 
is described in Jane’s “ All the World’s Aircraft ” 


(British Official Photograph.) 


ports or at Alexandria. Of the fourteen heavy and 
light cruisers, six are definitely in British hands. 
Of the torpedo-craft of various sizes, numbering 
probably seventy or more, two were sunk off Oran 
and eight have been reported in British ports. Of 
upwards of one hundred submarines, it can only be 
said that a certain number are in British hands. 
The aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Béarn’’ has been reported at 
Martinique, while the seaplane-carrier ‘‘ Commandant 
Teste’ is stated to have been sunk off Oran. That 
represents all we have been told. The situation may 
be considerably better, but as there seems to be a 
widespread impression that the French Navy is in 
our hands, it is as well to issue a warning that our 
authorities have never reported this to be the case. 
It is almost needless to add that the fate of the 
French torpedo-craft and submarines is of the highest 
importance, especially in view of the hostility which 
has been aroused in France by the action taken at 
Oran. Remember that the French public has been 
told nothing of the two last alternatives offered to 
Admiral Gensoul, of interning his ships in British 
or French West Indian ports. Remember, too, that 
the German Government has announced that it is 
prepared to suspend Article 8 of the Armistice, which 
provided for the demobilisation and disarmament 
of the French Fleet. 

The tragedy of the French Navy is all the more 
heartrending because of the extremely high standard 
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IRELAND—WHOSE SAFETY IS OF VITAL INTEREST TO BRITAIN. 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE NEAREST POINTS IN SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, AND WALES TO IRELAND, AND SUCH POTENTIAL 
SUBMARINE AND LIGHT SURFACE-CRAFT BASES AS COBH (QUEENSTOWN), BEREHAVEN AND LOUGH SWILLY. 


The threat of imminent invasion hanging over the United Kingdom throws into separating Larne (Antrim) from the coast of Scotland, while from Dublin to 
urgent relief the position of Ireland. Mr. de Valera, seeking to prevent | Holyhead 


is no more than 61 miles. Writing in the “ Evening Standard" on 
misapprehension, declared on July 4 that the Eire Government, ‘‘representing the | June 21 on preparations in the Free State for “a war which she fears may come 
unanimous will of the Irish people,"’ was resolved to maintain and defend the upon her at any minute,” Mr. W. K. Bliss stated that all the airports in the 
country’s neutrality in all circumstances. 


In a previous statement defining Ulister's country had been spiked with 


railway sleepers driven into the ground in such 
attitude, Viscount Craigavon said, on July 1, 


that he was prepared to enter into quantities that no aeroplane could land or take off Only the chief military 


the closest co-operation with Mr. de Valera on matters of defence ‘* provided he air stations,” he added, “ have been spared this spiking while at Collinstown, the 
takes his stand, as we are doing, on the side of Britain and the Empire, clears civil airport near Dublin, the prevailing-wind runway has been left free for use.”’ 
out the German and Italian representatives from Eire, and undertakes not to Baldonnel, eight miles south-west of Dublin, is, in n mal times, the headquarters 
raise any issue of a constitutional nature.” The critical aspect to Britain of of the Officer Commanding the Irish Free State Air Corps, while at Foynes, on 
Ireland’s vulnerability is revealed by the tactor of distance only 36 miles the River Shannon, is a temporary flying-boat base for Transatlantic flights 
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(ontinued. 

which it had attained. The composition of the Fleet 
was well balanced, and French naval design has been 
excellent since the last war. The crews were keen 
and well trained. In general, it has been the uni- 
versal testimony of British officers who have been 
in close contact with the French Navy that it was 
in almost every respect superior to that of 1914-1918. 
If it had a weakness, it appeared to be a certain lack 
of enterprise in the handling of the submarines by 
comparison with that of our own, though the French 
submarines have done some fine work from time 
to time since last September. There may be some 
slight delays before bringing into our service the 
vessels in our hands. Much depends, to begin with, 
upon the attitude of the French officers and men, 





WAR ’PLANES ORDERED BY FRANCE FROM THE U.S.A. ENTERING CANADA: TWO OF 


DIVE-BOMBERS, WHICH WILL NOW BE TAKEN OVER BY 
ON REACHING 


who are very numerous in this country, because 
certain French warships leaving Atlantic ports took 
aboard contingents of shore personnel. It is possible 
that a large proportion of the officers and ratings 
will have to be repatriated, either on their own 
definite demand or because their attitude does not 
appear to be completely reliable. In such a Case, 
perhaps, certain vessels manned by French crews, 
or mixed crews, will fight under the French flag and 
the remainder under the White Ensign. Naturally, 
we should be glad of the aid of skilled and gallant 
personnel, especially on the technical side, in their 
own ships, but we are in a position, if necessary, to 
man the whole French Fleet, should every vessel 
France possessed fall into our hands. 

The action taken by Great Britain as regards 
the French Navy has had one unexpected reper- 
cussion. The United States, sometimes inclined to 
take a very high moral tone in its criticisms, has 
welcomed the move without hesitation. The truth 
is that America has all along felt a certain suspicion 
that the democratic countries were not taking the 
war with sufficient seriousness. This sentiment was 
at the back of the early jibes about our “ phoney ”’ 
war. It died down directly the main German 
offensive was launched, and for the next few weeks 
events in France and Belgium were followed with 
passionate interest and sympathy. Then came the 
collapse of France and the capitulation of the 
Bordeaux Government, which perhaps momentarily 
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revived the critical feeling in America. Even while 
doing their best to help us, even while debating 
among themselves the possibility of doing more, 
many Americans were beginning to wonder whether 
their efforts were worth while, whether we should not 
be beaten before these efforts bore fruit, whether we 
were putting all our will into the battle. The operation 
at Oran has acted as a tonic to American opinion. It 
now seems to be felt that at last we have given proof 
of our determination to fight this war regardless of 
the consequences. ‘‘ That spirit,’’ says the Herald- 
Tribune, ‘‘ entitles Britons to every aid which this 
country can give them.’’ From the whole Empire has 
come a chorus of approval. Even French Canada, 
which might have been shocked by the loss of life 
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GREAT BRITAIN, BEING MAN-HANDLED BY FRENCH SAILORS 


CANADA, 


(Planet.) 
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so unfortunately suftered by Irench sailors, has agreed 
that Great Britain could not have acted otherwise if 
she were to live up to her protestations that she 
would fight Germany to the last. 

The repercussion in France was inevitable. It 
is to be feared that we must expect to witness a 
swiftly growing estrangement between ourselves 
and the French Government and even—there is no 
use disguising the fact—the French people, at least 
for the time being. Reverse the circumstances : 
suppose that we were in the situation of France; 
suppose that the British public were prevented from 
discovering the French point of view and subjected 
to an ever intensified stream of propaganda against 
France ; suppose that it was in the grip of a régime 
which was frankly borrowing its methods from the 
authoritarian States. In such circumstances, would 
not feeling in this country become strongly anti- 
French ? Let us recall that what is happening in 
France to-day is the result of influences which have 
long been active, though they only became intense 
upon the application of sanctions against Italy 
at the time of her attack upon Abyssinia. One must 
even admit that in their origins these sentiments 
were far from wholly ignoble. A great mass of 
French opinion, not all right-wing, not necessarily 
pro-Fascist, including numbers of honourable men 
and especially of sincere Catholics, has long been 
indignant about the corruption and inefficiency of 
French politics and administration. One section of 
this opinion has held that it was impossible to reform 
France without first seeking accommodation with 
Germany. Another has looked forward to the forma- 
tion of a Latin bloc in Europe—and it will be recalled 
that the recent task of Marshal Pétain has been 
the drawing together of France and Falangist Spain, 
a task in which he made remarkable progress. The 
conduct of affairs by the Front populaire revolted 
people who held these views. Marshal Pétain was 
their spokesman when he said in his broadcast speech : 
“People have demanded more of the country than 
they were willing to give it.’ There was a measure 





CARRYING OUT THE ITKEMIERS PROMISE THAT ALL FRENCH 
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THREE FATALITIES THAT OCCURRED WHEN FRENCH WARSHIPS IN BRITISH PORTS WERE TAKEN OVER: 


LOST HIS LIFE 
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SENEGALESE SOLDIERS AT A 


of truth in the words. Can we even say that there 
would have been no truth in them if they had been 
applied to ourselves? A strong, able, and in many 
ways respectable literary movement supported the 
endeavour. On the other hand, the Communist 
Party was very strong in France and hostile to the 
war. So France entered the struggle divided and 
uncertain. The hypnotic influence of the Maginot 
Line increased her danger. A distinguished British 
soldier told me the other day that some time before 
the offensive, when he was stationed on the Belgian 
frontier, a French peasant said to him: ‘‘ Well, anyhow, 
we have our Maginot Line, so we are safe.”’ It never 
occurred to this poor soul that there was no Maginot 
Line to protect him if the enemy came through Belgium. 

The military and political collapse has placed nearly 
all this honest body of opinion in the hands of a few 
schemers, some of whom have the sorriest of private 
records. They are prepared to play the game of the 
Germans and Italians, even if it entails the launch 
of the most bitter propaganda against the ally of 
yesterday. It is all hateful, but it is not unnatural 
We are not without blame; if our preparations had 
begun earlier and had been pushed through with 
more vigour, the military débdcle could have been 
avoided and the gangrene could have been arrested. 
Those of us who have loved France, and who still 
love her, can only hope that a time will come when 
she will be restored to her true self and to her ancient 
role in the forefront of civilisation and culture. 
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AFTER HIS “ORAN” SPEECH : MR. CHURCHILL CHEERED BY THE HOUSE. 
: Si, 


“Tue IttustratED Lonpnon News” sy TERENCE CUNEO. 


PE — 


DEEPLY MOVED AFTER DESCRIBING THE GOVERNMENT’S GRIM DILEMMA OVER THE FRENCH NAVY, AND THE TRAGEDY OF ORAN, 
MR. CHURCHILL SITS DOWN WITH HIS CHIN IN HIS HANDS, WHILE M.P.s DEMONSTRATE THEIR RELIEF AND APPROVAL. 
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THE R.A.F’S RELENTLESS SUCCESSION OF BLOWS AT GERMANY’S VI1 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL War Artist, CAPTAIN 
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MMER TWILIGHT IS FALLING AS THE BOMBERS LEAVE FOR THEIR OBJECTIVES. THE CREW OR THE “WELLINGTON” 


Since the opening of the offensive in the West the R.A.F. has carried out description given to Captain de Grineau by Mr. Douglas Williams, the well- R.A.F. p 
unremitting attacks on Germany in a series of long-range bombing operations known special correspondent of the * Daily Telegraph. 
which are without parallel in the history of war. The most spectacular last two men of the crew of the giant ‘* Wellington” 
hievements have been the bombing of Krupp’s works at Essen, the firing up the boarding-ladder, the engines are slowly ticking over and the bomb and two 

{ the oil reserves and oil refineries at HAmburg, and the bombing of the flaps underneath are being opened and shut to test their working properly backgrou 
Scharnhorst’ at Kiel. This drawing illustrates a scene that occurs now Just on the left are the Group Captain and Padre—the Group Captain with setting o 

tically every evening on aerodromes in Britain It was made from a torch ready to signal to the ground officer the moment of departure Other } a cloud 


In the centre the | along th 
bomber are climbing six to e 
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WY°S VITALS: “WELLINGTONS” LEAVE AT TWILIGHT FOR A RAID. 


2 ArtTIsT, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
Sa 
Sone Se * 
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ELLINGTON” IN THE CENTRE CLIMB UP INTO THEIR MACHINE, AND OTHERS WAIT IN GROUPS OF SIX ON THE RIGHT. 


R.A.F. personnel and off-duty officers watch the proceedings. On the right, | No sense of drama or that any of that gallant crew is involved in anything 
From the young nineteen-year-old air-gunner t 


who, married and with children, emerged from his 
all are calm and supremely 


ell- 
the along the concrete of the hangars the waiting bombers’ crews are grouped but his normal day's work 
ing six to each machine—two pilots, observer and navigator, wireless operator the forty-year-old pilot, 
b and two machine-gunners. Their craft is taxi-ing towards the start in the retirement to rejoin the Service for the war, 
rly background. Three bombers are already in the air, gaining height before confident One by one the machines take off and 
ith setting off eastwards towards their objectives, while another is taking off in sky, resolutely determined to find their target. regardless of fierce anti 
her a cloud of dust All is order and method There is no fuss or confusion | aircraft defences, of the stabbing beams of searchlights, of attacks by fighters 


disappear into the eastern 
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simply an adaptation of man’s 


CAN “ BLITZKRIEG ”» BE STOPPED? latest inventions, all children of 


AN EXPERT’S SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SOLUTION 


OF THE PROBLEM. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY J. REILLY, O.R.C., U.S.A. The 


We reprinted General H. J. Reilly's article “Is a 
Lightning War Possible in Europe ?”’ in oyr tissue 
of June 1, because it had turned out to be such an 
accurate forecast of the methods used by the Germans 
to invade France. We have now asked General 
Reilly to give his suggestions as to the way in which 
lightning- war strategy can be countered. In _ the 
article printed below, making use of his detatled 
technical knowledge of German and Italian methods, 
he suggests a solution of the problem. 

blitzkrieg be stopped? The dreadful last 

weeks, during which Holland, Belgium and 

France have gone 

down before Ger- 

man blitzkrieg, 
makes this the 
dominant question 
ofthe day. Having 
watched the Ger- 
mans and Italians 
give birth to blitz- 
krieg on the battle- 
fields of the Spanish 

Civil War, I am 

inclined to believe it can. While there, I talked to 

numerous Italian, German and Spanish officers of 
all ranks, including aviators, as to why they followed 
each step of the technique I saw them develop. 

Later, in Rome, I talked over the details of the 
reorganisation and rearmament of the Italian Army 
based on this technique. In Albania I saw the after- 
math of this Italian blitzkrieg with “ light troops.” 
I talked to a number of participants and eye- 
witnesses. It was particularly interesting because 
the invaders had to cross a sea, the Adriatic, and 
overrun a highly mountainous country with few 
roads. Both driving around by motor and flying in 
from Rome and out to Salonika gave me an excellent 
idea of the country. 

Later, when Norway was invaded, to one who 
had sailed through the Kattegat and Skagerrak and 
done some motoring in Norway, it was evident that 
the Germans had profited by the Italian Albanian 
experience. 

Talking with various eye-witnesses of the blitzkrieg 
in Poland, and discussing the details of each of the 








OESIGNED BY THE GERMANS TO EMBODY THE LESSONS 


IN THE SPANISH WAR: THE 8S8-MM. ANTI- AIRCRAFT GUN, 


GENERAL REILLY STATES IS A DUAL-PURPOSE WEAPON 
BE USED AGAINST GROUND TARGETS. 


The German 88 mm. is of slightly smaller calibre than our 3°7-in. A.-A. gun, 
i it is interesting to see that our authorities had already advanced in the 
lirection General Reilly advocates by mounting even larger, 4'S-in. A.-A. guns, 
before war broke out. The reputation German A.-A. fire acquired in Spain 


an 
has not been maintained in this war. (Planet.) 


blitzkrieg campaigns with competent officers of various 
nationalities has also served to emphasise just what 
the essentials of blitskrieg are. Successful resistance 
necessarily means preventing the Germans trom 
practising these essentials. After all, Od/ttskrieg 1s 


RHEINMETTAL-(GERMAN) 23/. APPROXIMATELY 470 ROUNDS PER MINUTE. 


LEARNED 
WHICH of tanks and other 


the internal-combustion engine, 
aeroplane, mechanised troops and 
armament, and motorised troops, to 
a well-known military principle: 
“* fire and movement.” 
soldiers of Europe first 
suffered from being unprepared, 
despite their great courage, to meet “fire and 
movement ’’ when the Mongols successfully invaded 
Europe. The Mongols rained their arrows “ from 
the sky’’ on the Europeans and then made 
mounted charges on the gaps and confusion this fire 
had created. To-day the German aviation attacks 
from the air with bombs and machine-guns, then 
the armoured forces move in. This is the first step 


in blitzkrieg. It is ‘‘ fire and movement,’ but the 
armoured mechanised forces, through their cannon 
and machine-guns, produce fire as well as movement. 

To sum up aviation and mechanisation, the first 
step in waging blitzkrieg is—‘ fire in movement.” 






A GERMAN AIRCRAFT SHELL-GUN, THE RHEINMETTAL 23). MM. WHICH CAN BE USED FOR GROUND-STRAFING AND ATTACKS ON ARMOURED 
VEHICLES. GENERAL REILLY ADVOCATES THE PROVISION OF CANNON-CARRYING 


The old military maxim that “ the answer to fire is 
move five’’ applies here. But it must be fire that 
stops the movement. 

Let us take each phase of this first step in 
blitzkrieg and analyse it to find the way to stop it. 
Then we can do the same with the second step, which 
consists of backing the first with infantry and 
artillery. 

As the German ’planes lead the attack the first 
problem is to stop them. If the air force of the 
defender were superior to that of the Germans, then 
an overwhelming attack on the German. airfields 
would go a long way towards producing this result. 
Failing that, fire from the ground must be primarily 
relied upon. In nearly all armies the anti-aircraft 
guns lack sufficient range, big enough bursting 
charges, flat enough trajectories, while the time of 
flight is too long. Also, what is of the greatest im- 
portance, the range-finding, sight and _ fuse-setting 
apparatus takes too long to operate, and is too 
open to errors by members of the gun-crew when 
under the excitement of action. In Spain the 
Germans found this 
to be true of their 
77-mm. anti-aircraft 
gun. Therefore, they 
soon produced a new 
one, the 88 mm., in 
which all these defects 
had been corrected. 

The automatic, con- 
tinuous correcting of 
sighting and_ fuse- 
setting apparatus by 
a range-finding party 
some distance from 
the battery in a 
position from which 
they had a good view 
of the target, was 
a striking _—s feature. 
Another very, very 
important feature was 
that these guns were 
“dual purpose ’’ ones; 
that is, they could 
and did fire on targets 
on the ground as well 
as in the sky. With 
their long ranges they 
could reach = roads 
well in the enemy’s 
rear and force de- 
ployment of troops 
on them long before 
it would = ordinarily 
happen. Hence they 
were a first-class enemy 


CAN forces, 


mechanised 
which keep to the roads as long as possible. 
They were, furthermore, “ field - guns” 
possessing considerable mobility. On several 
occasions the author saw them, when bracketed 
by enemy shell-fire, go out of battery and 
move to another position. 

Similarly, in practically all armies the anti-tank 
guns have too short a range and too small a shell, 
with an insufhcient bursting charge. Spanish, Italians 
and Germans in Spain always insisted that this was 


AEROPLANES IN GREAT NUMBERS, 
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truc of the 37 mm. and calibres around it. The 
Russian armoured tank, with a 47-mm. gun, simply 
stayed out of range of the 37 mm., with its crew 
unprotected by armour, put it out of action and 
then came forward. All information since the present 
war began confirms this. 

The Spanish, Italians and Germans in Spain 
insisted that the best anti-tank weapon they had 
was the 65-mm. mountain-gun, of which each infantry 
regiment had a battery of nine. The Italians have 
since increased the calibre of their infantry mountain- 
guns to 75 mm. The ordinary field-gun is too 
big a target to reach and continue to fire from 
the positions into which mountain- guns can get 
and fire effectively. 

But blitzkrieg does not owe its success to aviation 
and mechanised troops alone, but to the powerful 
backing given these by masses of infantry supported 
by an amount of artillery far beyond the propor- : 
tion seen before in battle. Therefore, adequate 
defence against it must include the infantry and 
artiliery needed to stop their assault. ey 

Summing up, 
the following seem 
essential, besides 
the means described 
above: (1) That 
the mission of the 
aviation of the 
defence be limited 


RUM to what might 


be called artillery 
and machine-gun 
battlefield mission, 
all distant raids being limited to the time when no 
battle is taking place. (2) That cannon-carrying 
aeroplanes be provided in the largest possible numbers, 
as machine-guns are not effective against many of 
the targets met with. In Poland the German 
destroyer’ plane, carrying two 20-mm. cannon, 
four machine-guns in one battery at the nose and 
one flexible machine-gun at the tail, proved the most 
effective battle-mission ’plane. (3) Mechanised divi- 
sions, stronger in every element of combat than the 
German armoured divisions with their reconnaissance, 
shock and ground-holding echelons. (4) Armoured 
tanks carrying cannon to be distributed amongst the 
infantry making an assault and thus furnish it an 
accompanying artillery immediately available and 
certain to know the targets the infantry wants fired 
upon. Large numbers of light mortars taken to the 
assault by the infantry. (5) Aviation: heavy bombers 
which bomb the enemy position as the artillery 
preparatory fire terminates. Attack aeroplanes to 
dive- bomb and machine-gun the enemy position 
as the tanks and infantry close in. (6) A plan of 


THE USE OF AEROPLANES TO COUNTER TANKS: FRENCH MACHINES GROUND-STRAFING 


SHELL-GUNS-—-A PROCEDURE WHICH PROVED SUCCESSFUL, 


battle divided into two parts: {a) The defensive, 
in which the artillery is used not only to fire on 
the enemy's aviation, but even more on the 
approaching armoured divisions, forcing their deploy 
ment and delaying their assault so that it cannot 
synchronise with the aviation assault; that is, 
dislocate the enemy’s attack; and then do the 
same for the main attack made by the enemy's 
infantry. (6) A counter - attack with everything 
available, including aviation 
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A MENACE TO NAZI RAIDERS: THE 3°7-IN. ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN. 











THE PROVED WEAPON OF THE BRITISH ANTI-AIRCRAFT UNITS, WHICH CAN FIRE AN EFFECTIVE SHELL WEIGHING 28 LB. 


TO A HEIGHT OF 


The events of recent weeks have finally stilled the voices of those who criticised the 
effectiveness of anti-aircraft fire. Raiders approaching our coasts frequently meet 
such a fierce barrage of fire from the anti-aircraft guns that they make off for home 
in a very few minutes. Our photograph shows the principal working parts of the 


NEARLY FIVE MILES. 


gun. The extremely robust elevating arc is seen at A." The hand-wheels (*' ) 
are for lowering the gun from the travelling to the action position, while the cases 
of the springs which assist the layer to elevate the weight of the gun are shown 


at “C."' (Sport and General.) 
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‘PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS: 
CZECH TROOPS PARADE IN ENGLAND. 
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CAPTAIN E. W. MOULTON. VISCOUNT TARBAT. M. ANDRE LABARTHE. GENERAL BILLOTTE. COMMDR. D.SPRAGUE, R.N. CAPT. C. S. HOLLAND, R.N. 
Commander of the Blue Star Reported missing ; Captain, Appointed by General de Gaulle General Billotte, it was recently Died from wounds when the The “carefully chosen British | 
liner ‘‘ Arandora Star,” tor- 4th-5th Seaforth Highlanders. Director-General of all French revealed, was co-ordinating. the Navy took over the French officer’ sent in a destroyer on <j 
pedoed and sunk by a German Has served with the Royal services connected with arma- efforts of the Allied Armies in submarine “ Surcouf,” along uly 3 to wait on Admiral ia! 
U-boat in the Atlantic with West African Frontier Force, ments and scientific research the North to close the gap with other ships of the French nsoul with the British ulti- ea 
some 1500 German and Italian and in operations on the in Great Britain; aged thirty- between Maubeuge and Sedan, Fleet, at a naval port; aged matum as to the disposal of 
war prisoners and internees on North-West Frontier of India, eight. Doctor of Science of the after the German break-through, thirty-eight. One of the only French warships at Oran and ; 
board. Captain Moulton is 1930-31. J.P. Ross and University of Paris, and former but was killed in a motoring three fatalities in this opera- Mers-el-Kebir. Became popular 
believed to have gone down Cromarty. Son and heir of President of the Society of accident before the allied tion. A picture of his funeral with the French Navy when 

i with his ship. J Countess of Cromarty. ae Engineers. 3 4, counter-attack could mature. 2 appears on page 46. © Naval Attaché in Paris. 2 
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SOLDIERS OF THE CZECH LEGION ARRIVE IN ENGLAND TO RESUME 
THE STRUGGLE. CZECHS IN FRANCE DECLARED “‘ THERE IS NO 
ARMISTICE FOR us!” 
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PP PLL LDA LE PO OOO OPO NNN MAJ. POWELL-COTTON, F.Z.S. 
TORPEDOED AND SUNK BY A U-BOAT IN THE ATLANTIC WITH SOME Died June 26; aged seventy- 
1500 GERMAN AND ITALIAN SUBJECTS ON BOARD. three. Founder of the Powell- 


: Cotton Museum, and one of the 
Accounts by survivors of the “ Arandora Star,” recently torpedoed and sunk in best-known big-game hunters in 
the Atlantic by a U-boat, which, it appears, was commanded by Lieutenant Prien, the world. In his earlier years 
who sunk H.M.S. “ Royal Oak ” at Scapa Flow, indicate that, but for the disgraceful served as a Major in the Sth 
panic by the prisoners and internees on board, many more lives could have Battalion, the Northumberland 


been saved. 143 Germans and 470 Italians were drowned. An. Fusiliers. 
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BARON MONCHEUR. 
ne IIE ' 
> eae eatiiinietciatniniaae <3 Died in Brussels, July 1: aged 

H.M.S. ‘ WHIRLWIND ": AN OLD DESTROYER, WHICH THE ADMIRALTY eighty- three. First Belgian A GUARDSMAN WITH A GANGSTER GUN: TRAINING WITH THE 
‘ i LY 8 HAD BEEN TORPEDOED AND SUNK. | Ambassador to the Court of St. )MPSON SUB-MACHINE GUN, WHICH FIRES 1500 ROUNDS A MINUTE Th 

ANNOUNCED ON JULY : ‘i i James, his service in London {| THOMP: s sUN, -~ 5, ‘ . ° 
An announcement by the Admiralty on July 8 stated that the “W” class { covering the years 1917-27, when i A New York message of June 20 stated that the entire output of the Thompson the 
destroyer H.M.S. “ Whirlwind” (Lieut.Commander J. M. Rodgers, R.N.) had he retired. Belgian Envoy Extra- Automatic Gun Company was being sent to Britain in weekly shipments. The “-k 

been hit by a torpedo and sunk, survivors being rescued by another naval { ordinary and Minister Pileni- Company, it was stated, is producing 5000 guns a month at present, and is 
vessel before the destroyer went down. Her normal complement was 134. i potentiary to Turkey 1902-14 co-operating with the British Purchasing Mission to speed up its output. her 
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THE “RICHELIEU”—DISABLED BY 
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THE “ RICHELIEU,’’ FRANCE’S LATEST COMPLETED BATTLESHIP, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


MOTOR-BOAT ATTACK AT DAKAR. 


IMMOBILISED AT DAKAR, FRENCH WEST AFRICA, BY A BRITISH NAVAL MOTOR-BOAT AND ‘PLANES 


OF THE FLEET AIR ARM. 


ae ; 
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THE PORT OF DAKAR. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. A. V. Alexander, told the House on July 9 
the full story of how the Navy prevented the new 35,000-ton 
“ Richelieu" from falling into the enemy's hands. A 
her while lying at Dakar. 


French battleship 
two-fold attack was made on 
A ship’s boat was sent into the harbour with depth-charges, 


THE BRITISH COMMANDING OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE ACTION AGAINST THE 
EXPRESSING REGRET FOR HAVING TO CARRY OUT A PAINFUL OPERATION AND 


“ RICHELIEU"? SENT A PERSONAL SIGNAL TO THE FRENCH ADMIRAL 


HOPING THERE WERE NO CASUALTIES 


which, with great daring, were dropped close to the stern, in order to damage the 
propellers and steering-gear. The main attack came afterwards from aircraft of the 
Fleet Air Arm, which were successful with their torpedoes, a number of which hit 
the battleship. (Drawing by Oscar Parkes.) 
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MOTOR-BOATS—NOW A WEIGHTY 


h44~THI ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
TYPES OF BRITISH AND GERMAN 
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SPEED. 
(Perkins 
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GUN. 





CONSTRUCTED 
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AND A SMALL 


ONE 
TORPEDO-TUBES 





My 


XN GERMan “s.14” M.T.B., 
30-36 KNOTS~ARMAMENT: 
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Channel ports, 


the 





ITH the ¢€Xtension of the German coastline past the 
MOdern Motor torpedo-boat, Which has been a subject of controversy amongst 
experts, has again come jin for discussion. The M.T.B. is a craft of 50 ft.-80 ft. 
in length, capable of maintaining the sea in practically all weather, having a 
maXimuM speed of between 40 knots and 45 knots, with complete armament and 
and provided With living quarters for six or eight men, the armament 
a number of anti-aircraft and other guns. 

that, on the one 
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THE PROTOTYPE OF SOME VERY 





crew, 





consisting of tWo torPedo-tubes and 
It has been pointed Out in an article in ‘* The Motor Boat 
han, those who advoCate the building of motor torpedo-boats say that they can 
acCOmplish gnuch of the work of the large destroyer, which costs at least twelve 
tiM€s as Much, and that they can be built more quickiy, forming a weapon of 2 
attack afainst the largest vessels, or the strongest means of defence for a country . 
[Continued opposite 
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28 TONS; SPEED, 48 KNOTS. 

SUCCESSFUL BRITISH BOATS. (Cribbd.) 
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THE ADMIRALTY 








THE SECOND M.T.B. TO BE ADOPTED BY 
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ONE OF MESSRS. VOSpER’'S LATEST M.T.B. TYPES, DEVELOPED UPON THE BASIS OF THE 
WAS ONE FOLLOWING THIS PROTOTYPE, 70 FT. WITH TWO 21-IN. TORPEDO-TUBES, AND A SPEED OF OVER 40 KNOTS. 
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Cire M-A_s.8.2 (moTOR ANTI-SUBMARINE BOAT). FIVE OF THESE BOATS WERE BUILT UNDER \ NUMBER OF THE BRITISH NAVY'S MOTOR TORPEDO-BOATS. 
THE 1938 ESTIMATES. (Perkins.) ARE CAPABLE OF A SPEED OF 35 KNOTS. (Brown.) 

t on {nite i 8 gS toe gigi 29 Sig ated iags a Ra ce Seai ag ig nteng igi eel Prange 
their wh SPeed, Which ‘alls off greatly in a seaway They are therefore largely writer has suggested that the Bofors quick-firing anti-aircraft gun would be an 
useless in the Channel in winter Weather Out in open water with plenty of effective weapon with which to deal with them. The earlier German M.T.B.s, at 
an®2Uvring Spact. destroyers Should have no difficulty in dealing with this menace any rate, were larger and slower than ours, such as the “R" class of 90 tons, and 
i day.eime. but at night-time they constitute a danger to shipping This may the “S" (“Schnellboote '’), illustrated above, of 62 tons, with a speed of 18 knots 
Ur coNVeys Will have to pass through the narrows in daylight Another They have, however, other fast craft A writer in ‘‘ The Motor Boat" has stated 
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FACTOR IN OUR NAVAL STRATEGY: 
AND OTHER POWER CRAFT. 
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GERMAN SCHNELLBOOTE.” THESE 
SLOWER THAN OUR OWN. (Perkins.) 
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Continued. | 
with a long coastline. The objectors have denied some of 
perhaps the fairest judgment is expressed by a simple statement of the fact that 
nearly 100 boats of the general design in question were being built in 
September for no fewer than twelve different navies and all are of British design, 
many of them also of British manufacture. Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon has 
stated that ‘‘the Germans have lately built a considerable fleet of fast motor- 
These presumably will be based on the Belgian 
These craft, when moored in 
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boats armed with torpedoes. 
and French ports and used to raid our convoys. 
numbers together, are very vulnerable to bombs. Calais, Boulogne and Dunkirk 
to hold these little devils, but they may also find refuge 
They are really only fine-weather 
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should be made too hot 

the canals between Ostend and Bruges. 
craft; at least, it is only in such weather that they can take full advantage of 
(Continued below on left, 
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IS DRIVEN BY THREE 


IT HAS A SPEED OF OVER 45 KNOTS, AND 
IN POWER-OPERATED TURRETS AND TORPEDO-TUBES. 
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ONE OF THE BRITISH POWER BOAT COMPANY’S 70-FT. M.T.Bs UNDERGOING ADMIRALTY TRIALS. 
“ POWER-MERLIN "’ ENGINES. IT IS ARMED WITH TWO MACHINE-GUNS 
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% a4YPICAL OF THE FIRM’S RANGE OF FAST CRUISERS, MANY OF WHICH ARE DOING ONE OF MESSRS. SAMUEL WHITE'S “STANDARD WHITECRAFT, FITTED WITH TWO ¢ 
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2 + eh ’ » iB NE-GUN , A.-A. DEFENCE 
: f OPEN-SEA WORK FOR THE ADMIRALTY. A WALTON 47-FOOTER. FORWARD-FIRING TORPEDO-TUBES, AND MACHINE-GUNS FOR ) 
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b hat in 1936. it was recorded that Hitler, when inspecting the German Navy, was shown the so that an object of attack might be approached without ise Two 2l-in. torpedoes 
e an dines ve, panies , ; 7 
3 t latest type of motor torpedo-boat. According to his information these craft had a displace were carried and, at the time, it was stated that ten of these craft had been built 
% * ee , } \ . 
s. and ment of 45 tons, were 92 ft. long and were equipped with three engines of the aeroplane Some weeks ago he had heard reports from Germany that many fast motor-boats 
ses type, each developing 1000 h.p Their speed, although not stated, should no doubt were being built in preparation for use during the summer, and it would be as 
knots ype, devel , ; vou 
be about 35 knots, and for general cruising they are equipped with a 100-h.p. engine, well to reckon that quite a considerable number of these craft are available 
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THE EMPIRE’S LONELIEST OUTPOST. 
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“TRISTAN DA CUNHA, 1506-1902”: By J. BRANDER.* 


VEN in the most peaceful times many of us, 
ridden by urban development, income tax, rates, 
school bills, and the silliness of European Govern- 
ments who, for no reason that they could explain, 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


and never took to the sea until ships became large 
machines made of iron and driven by steam or oil. 
The Dutch did not discover the island: the Portu- 
guese, in the days of their glory, did that. But the 

Dutch, with a port of call in view, and 





a watering-place, first for the Indies and 
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then for the Cape, were rapidly on the 
scene, and the first reports on Tristan 
that we have here are from Dutch 
skippers, whose shrewd employers sent 
them off with such instructions as: 
““You must look for whatever sort of 
timber or other wood there may be; 
also for sandalwood, other odorous or 
finely coloured woods, and whatever else 
may occur to you; bringing one sample 
at least of everything, and in case nothing 
better is to be obtained, the galliot must 
be loaded with firewood and timber.” 
That was written in 1655 when the 
Eldorado illusion was prevalent. On 
Tristan there was but one kind of hard 
but friable tree ; sandalwood did not exist, 
nor any of the spices of the East; and 
the only wood that was any good con- 
sisted of logs of mahogany slowly washed 
across the Atlantic from the vast, sluggish, 
discoloured mouth of the Amazon. 


The East India Company thought 
of it in the seventeenth century; the 
French in the eighteenth century found 




















A MAP OF TRISTAN ISLAND, 30 SQUARE MILES 

IN EXTENT, AND SOARING TO 6760 FEET, SHOW- 

ING THE SITE OF THE EDINBURGH SETTLEMENT. 
DRAWN BY ALLAN CRAWFORD, ESQ. 


“The most isolated and the remotest of all human 
abodes,” the Tristan da Cunha _ group—comprising 
Tristan, Inaccessible and ee with the islets 
Stoltenhoff and Middle Islands, total population 180— 
was re-united with the Empire in 1876. They lie in mid- 
Atlantic, some 1200 miles south of St. Helena, 1500 miles 
west of the Cape of Good Hope, and 1800 miles 
from Uruguay. A British warship carrying stores, and 
comforts from the King and Queen, recently visited 
Tristan da Cunha, where the islanders knew nothing 
of the war. 

force their peasants to prepare to kill and 
die for ephemeral causes, sigh occasionally 
for a ‘‘ desert island ’’ where a life may be 
recovered like that of Adam and Eve before 
the Fall. In wartime the appeal becomes 
even acuter. ‘‘Oh,’’ sighs the heart in 
us, momentarily forgetting its duties to 
country and civilisation, ‘‘why not get out 
of it all to an island where each man has 
property, where all the property-owners 
co-operate for the benefit of all, where the TWO 
soil and the sea suffice for maintenance, 
and where wild ‘ ideas’ do not induce people 
to get into separate camps and murder 
each other.’’ Not quite Crusoe’s Island: 
Crusoe was lonely before he found Man 
Friday ; and even Man Friday was a man and a 
black, instead of being a woman and white. ‘ Paul 
and Virginia "’ is, perhaps, nearer the mark : a Utopia 
without both sexes has no relation to facts. But even 
those two did not increase and multiply and renew 
their stock with shipwrecked sailors. On Tristan the 
experiment was made, and is still being made. 


Drawbacks, of course, there were. The British, 
American and Dutch sailors who were left there, 
either by misadventure or by choice, were white ; 
their wives were mostly mulattoes; with the black 
blood a certain indolence set in. The place was 
stormy and difficult of access. This had its advan- 
tages in early days, because none of the Great Powers 
could quite make up its mind to hoist its flag on it; 
but it also had its disadvantages in that trees would 
not grow, corn would not flourish, and the inhabitants 
might be cut off for a year at a time from supplies 
which they could not produce themselves. 


This book about Tristan is written by a Dutch- 
man who has piously investigated the archives, but 
who has not (so far as I can make out) actually been 
to the island. He wrote the book in English, and 
quite unnecessarily apologises for his English ; one 
wistfully hopes that he is not at this moment under 
the thumb of a people who are clamouring for world- 
domination when they did no early voyaging at all 

*” Tristan da Cunha, 1§06-1902." By J. Brander. With 
Illustrations and Maps, (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. ; 12s, 6c.) 


PIONEER, 
COLONISATION : WILLIAM GLASS DUTSIDE HIS COTTAGE, WITH 


Describing an enforced stay on Tristan da Cunha in 1824, the artist, who 
was later draughtsman in the “ Beagle,” wrote: “‘ The chief person in our 
little community (commonly called the Governor) is Mr. Glass, a ci-devant 
corporal of the artillery drivers . . . I 
Mrs. Glass was a Cape creole. 





HEADMAN, AND FOUNDER OF THE FIRST REAL 


HIS SIXTEEN CHILDREN. FROM A DRAWING BY 
. AUGUSTUS EARLE. 


born at Kelso in Roxburgh in 1787.” 


it abandoned ; the Americans in 1790 tem- 
porarily inhabited it with a view to sealskins ; 
in 1811 one Jonathan Lambert of Massa- ¥ 
chusetts proclaimed himself King of the Island 


in a formidable document beginning ‘ Know P+ 4 


all men by these presents,’ and continuing: 
“And as’ no European, or other power what- 
ever, has hitherto publicly claimed the said 
Islands, by right of discovery, or act of 
possession, therefore be it known to ll 
Nations, Tongues, and Languages, that from 
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acknowledgment ; in the end Whitehall condescended 
to admit them as a British possession. 


They have had their ups and downs. At one 
time a clergyman, shocked at their lack of education, 
tried his best to get them all to ‘‘ evacuate ”’ ; it is 
amusing to contrast his opinions with those of British 
naval officers who called at Tristan and found the 
people free, crimeless, well-fed and kind. But re- 
covery came, and now the Island is more fully popu- 
lated than ever it was, and has its most enlightened 
chaplain. 


They do not live in the lap of luxury ; the proceeds 
of this book are going towards a supply of clogs for 
them. A wrecked ship brought them rats, which 
devour the potatoes, and rat-poison is needed. They 
are doubtless devoid of aeroplanes, tanks, big guns, 
“Tommy ”’-guns and parachutes ; they are not, in point 
of fact, wholly civilised. But as I come to the end 
of this record, finding many of the descendants of 
the original settlers still living amid the penguins and 
the potatoes, free from epidemics and in no need of 
magistrates, I wonder whether the ‘“ wild geese ”’ of 
Tristan who have flown to the U.S.A. and the 
Dominions in search of a more wonderful world 
“beyond”’ have found anything better than was 
found by Corporal Glass and his nonagenarian Dutch 
successor, Peter Green, who read poetry and smiled 
at the world he had left. 


When the Rev. Mr. Dodgson left Tristan he wrote 
a pamphlet called ‘‘ About Us Sinners at Tristan.” 
Peter Green read it and wrote (in 1884) to 
the Lords of the Admiralty: ‘‘ This publi- 
cation said that we are going to the devil— 
that is our young men who ship in them, 
i.e., in whale ships. I would rather remain 
here as a British subject than go and leave 
Tristan with the reputation of a Satanic 
subject. . . . We are going to make a new 
link in the Darwinian chain between the 
man and the ape. I consider that me or 
mine claim no more of the monkey than 
Mr. Dodgson.” 


This book is full of racy stuff like that. 
The islanders are still in that remote, 
storm-beaten, gull-screaming spot, and 
stoutly British. At rare intervals a ship calls. 
Queen Victoria’s signed portrait still hangs in 
a house of unmortared stone. When this war 
is won we might remember that outpost. 
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and ever after the date of this public Instru- 
ment, I constitute my individual self the sole 
proprietor of the above-mentioned Islands, 
grounding my right and claim on the rational 
and sure principles of absolute occupancy, and 
as such, holding and possessing all the rights, 
titles and immunities properly belonging to 
the proprietors by usage of nations.”’ 


That sounds to me rather the work of a 
Salem attorney than that of a seafaring Lam- 
bert. However, Lambert was drowned ; some ie 
of his Majesty’s soldiers arrived with a view 
to checking rescues of Bonaparte (1200 miles 
away) ; the Home Government, scoffing at the 
Governor of the Cape, abandoned the place ; 
and Corporal Glass, of the Royal Artillery, 
remained ashore with two others, to whom 
accretions from all’ sorts of sources gradually 
gathered. They lived, proudly, under the 
Union Jack which they flew, without 
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HANDWRITING AND SIGNATURE OF THE DUTCHMAN PETER GREEN, 
WHO SUCCEEDED GLASS AS “ GOVERNOR” IN 1853, DYING IN 1902 


dada the do 





IN HIS NINETY-FIFTH YEAR. 


Once a sailor, he was of commanding appearance and pleasant manners, and 


a remarkable faculty for getting on well with people of various 


nationalities. Writing subsequently to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, Green quaintly declared: “ We are going to make a new link in 
the Darwinian chain between the man and ape.” (From the original MS. 


in the possession of the Admiralty.) 


Reproductions from ‘‘ Tristan da Cunha, 1506-1902 "" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


George Allen and Unwin, Lid. 
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THE EMPIRE AT WAR: ROYAL OCCASIONS ; THE REDOUBTABLE “SNAPPER.” 
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H.M. SUBMARINE SNAPPER : WITH SEVERAL SINKINGS ALREADY TO HER CREDIT, SHE HAS 


NOW TORPEDOED FIVE MORE GERMAN SHIPS OFF NORWAY. (S. and G.) 


H.M. Submarine “Snapper,” commanded by Lieutenant W. D. A. King, D.S.O., has ied o . - 

raids on German shipping in jnorthern waters. She sighted a convoy of ‘mpply ships aa by ch adel coin 
and aircraft. The “Snapper” attacked and hit two ships with torpedoes. The remnants of the convoy scattered 
and made in disorder for the shelter of a fjord. Later she sighted a large convoy escorted by armed trawlers , d 
aircraft. A successful attack was carried out, and three ships were hit. .M.S. “Snapper” is one of our emailer 
AFTER SINKING FIVE GERMAN SHIPS, IN CONVOY, OFF Norway: LizuT. ‘Ubmarines, with a displacement of only 670 tons, armed with six torpedo-tubes and one 3-in. gun. 


wegian campaign she sank four trans esse ingi In the Nor- 
KING, D.S.0., COMING ASHORE FROM THE SUBMARINE “SNAPPER.”  (C.P.) Me a : port and supply vessels, bringing back four German prisoners and defying 


both bombing and depth-charge attacks. “Our submarines,” states an Admiralty communiqué, “continue to harass 


trawler 


and inflict serious losses upon the German sea communications with Norway.” 


AND DUCHESS OF KENT WITH THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR’ AT CHRISTIE’S SALE 
IN AID OF THE RED CROSS. 


The Queen, attended by the Lady Delia Peel and Captain Arthur Penn, paid a private visit to Christie’s sale-rooms 
on the morning of July 3 and saw the gifts which have been presented for sale in aid of the British Red Cross 
and St. John Fund. Her Majesty, who has shown a keen and personal interest in the Red Cross sale since its 
inception, examined the jewels, pictures, old silver and gold, and books and manuscripts included in the thousands 
of treasures arranged for the 
sale. The Queen was accom- 
panied by the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, and Princess 
Marie Louise was also present. 
Her Majesty expressed her 
thanks to the organisers and 
her admiration for their THE QUEEN INSPECTING GIFTS PRESENTED FOR SALE IN AID OF THE 
pene... LNA. BRITISH RED CROSS AND ORDER OF ST. JOHN FUND AT CHRISTIE'S. 


THE KING VISITS THE AUSTRALIANS IN THE SOUTHERN COMMAND AREA: INSPECTING AN A.-A 


BREN-GUN POST. A.T.S. AND A CHAPLAIN ARE SEEN ON THE LEFT (G.P.A) 
The King inspected units of the Australian Forces in the Southern Command on July 4 
New Zealanders and saw New Zealand troops marching and Maoris carrying out arms drill. The King was received 
by Major-General D. G. Johnson, V.C., and Major-General B. C. Freyberg, V.C., who accompanied him during the 
tour. Major-General Freyberg, who was given command of N.Z. Forces overseas last year, is the famous hero 
the Gallipoli landings. Mr. W. J. Jordan, High Commissioner for New Zealand, was also present. Squads 
aoris he carrying out  _— drill, and the King saw gunners at rifle-loading and aiming practice. He 
Lae : inspected field- and anti-tank guns. Standing by a ditch at the side of a narrow country road, the King took 
: [Ww NGLAND— NG TO MA : , King toc 
THE KING WITH THE NEW ZEALANDERS IN ENGLAND-——TALKING TO J salute from an Auckland battalion returning from a route march. A New Zealand band marched at the head 
GENERAL FREYBERG, V.C. (RIGHT), AND MAJ.-GENERAL JOHNSON (Keystone.) the column. 


On July 6 he visited the 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE TYPES-DRAWN BY SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. 
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A PILOT OFFICER EMPLOYED ON COASTAL a i 5 A REAR GUNNER EMPLOYED ON COASTAL si 7 A SQUADRON LEADER COMMANDING A FIGHTER 2 
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AN OFFICER PILOT OF A ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE r “A WING COMMANDER COMMANDING A FLYING- @ Z 
FLYING-BOAT SQUADRON. BOAT UNIT. é : AIR FORCE SQUADRON. : 
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in the New Year. Australia was thus the first Dominion to 


home waters early 
The squadron 





Sir William Rothenstein is at present engaged in portraying all ranks of the Royal 
A selection of these portraits has already been acquired by the Artists’ 
Advisory Committee. On this page we publish drawings made by him at stations 
of the Fighter, Bomber and Coastal Commands. The Australian Squadron, whose 
Commander is shown above, began its service with the Coastal Command in 


Air Force. 


have a complete unit of its own Air Force on service in Europe. 
was equipped by the Commonwealth Government with ‘ Sunderland"’ flying-boats. 
The Fighter Squadron whose Commander is shown above has destroyed more 


than sixty enemy aircraft. 
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FULL STEAM AHEAD 


These are days of action — momen- cal—of the great Dagenham factory, are 


tous days. This is not the time to recall on urgent National work—to the utmost. 


past achievements — stern, vigorous and 


constant endeavour for our Nation must We will return some time to telling 


In Mr. Herbert the fine story of Ford engineering genius 


be the order of the day. 
—just as we shall return to the making 


Morrison’s words, we must all “‘ Go fo it.” 


In that task Ford shoulders its share. of ever-better cars for the pleasant 


The vast resources—human and mechani- highways of peace-time. Meanwhile . . . 


FORD MARCHES ON 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED LONDON AND DAGENHAM 
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THE EATING HABITS OF BATS. 

















By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “‘ The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’ etc. 


Y occurred to me the other evening, while I was 
watching the bats in my paddock hunting for 
flies and small beetles, that the relative food-values 
of such a diet must differ very widely, and according 
to the very different types of animals which 
depend on them. For bats thrive on very scant 
meals, if we may judge from the fact that 
they do not emerge to feed till twilight falls, 
and they retire again as soon as it is really 
dark. At daybreak, I believe, they breakfast. 
But I have not now energy enongh to leave a 
comfortable bed sufficiently early to settle this 
point. There is, indeed, more of guesswork 
than of certainty as to the time these creatures 
spend on the wing foraging for food. Here is 
a piece of investigation which some of my 
readers may be tempted to undertake. If I 
can help them in the identification of the species 
observed I shall be glad indeed to do so. 

It is not till we compare the time spent 
in feeding among the bats with that, say, 
of the swallow tribe, that the wide difference 
between them in this regard becomes apparent. 
For with both, it is to be remembered, this 


I. 





2. THE SIDE-VIEW OF THE SKULL OF A VAMPIRE (DESMODUS RUFUS), 
THE FRONT 
PAIR OF INCISORS, AND OF THE CANINE BEHIND IT. 


By means of these teeth the skin of man and horse alike, sleeping in the open, 
is painlessly rasped away by the vampire until blood begins to flow. 


THE TRUE VAMPIRE-BAT, SHOWING THE GREAT SIZE OF 


insect-food is caught in mid-air, and hence its 
potential nourishing properties must be the same. 
Yet the swallows have to hunt, with feverish energy, 
throughout the hours of daylight. But this excessive 
energy, I may be reminded, demands constant refuel- 
ling to keep the engine going. In other words, it 
must eat more food. We are, indeed, on the horns 
of a dilemma, and at the moment I can see no way out. 

The bats I had in mind when this train of thought 
was started were insectivorous. But we find the 
same restricted meal-times when we turn to a survey 
of that other large group which has become adjusted 
to a vegetarian diet—a diet of fruits of different 
kinds—while some are polien-eaters and some feed 
on flowers. And here we find some of the giants of 
the tribe. The Malay “ flying-fox,’’ for example, 
has a body a foot long, and a span of five feet across 
the wings. 

There is nothing in the external appearance of 
these fruit-eaters (Fig. 4) that gives the slightest hint 
of their surprisingly different choice in the matter of 
food. But it is very evident, so soon as the teeth 
are examined, that they have undergone very marked 
adjustments to the mechanical stimuli set up by 
this diet, though in some aspects they show less 
specialisation both in their numbers and form. The 
crowns of the cheek-teeth, for example, are long and 
narrow, and marked by a deep groove down the 
centre. In the insect-eaters, these teeth have sharp- 
pointed, upstanding cusps, admirably adapted to 
crushing the hard coverings of insects, and the front, 
or incisor, teeth are absent. They are present in the 
fruit-eaters. In these, too, the hard, bony palate of 
the skull is continued much further backwards, thus 
bringing the posterior nostrils close up to the wind- 
pipe, whereby choking is prevented when a long 
bolus of food is being swallowed. Here, surely, 
without question, we see the-effects of adjustments 
to use. The ‘ environment,’’ so commonly cited as 
the dominant moulding-agency in shaping the bodies 
of animals, can clearly have had no part in bringing 
the peculiarities of these skulls and teeth into being. 

Another singular feature of the fruit-bats is 
presented by the conspicuously large eyes. For it 


will be remembered that in all the insect-eating bats 
these are but mere black specks buried amid the fur, 
and must be carefully sought for. The reduction of 
these important organs to the condition of vestiges 





HEAD OF THE LONG-TAILED JAVELIN-BAT (CH@RONYCTERIS)— 
SHOWING THE BRUSH AT THE TIP OF THE EXTENDED TONGUE USED 


FOR LICKING UP POLLEN AND SOFT-FLESHED FRUITS. 


At one time this species was made to suffer for the ill-deeds of the vampire-bat. 


is generally attributed to the nocturnal 
habits of these creatures, a marvellously 
delicate sense of touch having relieved 
them of their functions. But the fruit- 
bats are also nocturnal and, as I have 
just said, have large eyes. But this may 
be because the sense of touch, resident 
in the wing-membranes and flaps of skin 
round the nostrils of the insectivorous 
species, has never been developed here. 
Here, then, again, in this matter of the 
eyes, we find the effects of use, and not’ 
of ‘“‘environment.”’ If we examine the 
teeth of all the insect-eating bats and all 
the fruit- and flower-eating bats the world 
over, we shall find the teeth of each 
answer to the use to which they are put. 
And this argument is further reinforced 
by a study of the teeth of the blood- 
sucking bats and of thé fish-eating bats. 

That bats should have come into 
being which find the greater part of 
their food in fish, and the aquatic insects 
haunting the surface waters, is indeed surprising. 
This prey is always taken during a skimming flight, 
or hovering. For they have never been seen to enter 
the water, and certainly are but ill-adapted for 





4- HANGING SUSPENDED BY ITS HIND- FEET, AND WITH 
THE DELICATE WING-MEMBRANES FOLDED UP OUT OF HARM'S 


WAY: A SLEEPING FRUIT- BAT (#POMOPHORUS), A WEST 
AFRICAN SPECIES WHOSE FACE IS LESS “ FOX-LIKE” 
THAN IN THE MORE fYPICAL FRUIT-BATS. 

There is a white spot at the base of each ear, and the large eyes are 


conspicuous. These bats often have to fly far for their food, which 
they eat ravenously, consuming more than their own weight at a meal. 


swimming or diving. What started this singular liking 
for fish? Perhaps the first captures were made 
while hawking over the stream for flies. But the 
taste, once acquired, has persisted, and for a sufficiently 
long time to materially change the character 
of the teeth, for the innermost pair of incisors— 
generally absent in insectivorous bats—areof great 
size, while the cheek-teeth are reduced in number. 
These fish-eating species (Nocttliio) are 
natives of tropical America, and differ from all 
other bats in having the upper lip cleft, as in 
the hare and other rodents. And the great size 
of the central pair of upper cutting-teeth 
(incisors), and the large pair of the lower jaw, 
add further to the rodent-like character of the 
mouth of these animals. Such teeth must be 
of great service in seizing such slippery prey as 
fish, which seem, indeed, to form their staple 
food. Some years ago, one of their sleeping- 
places was found, and by means of nets many 
returning home full-fed were taken. The 
stomachs, when examined, were generally filled 
with fish, but some contained remains of 
surface-swimming insects. 
Pollen, again, seems a strange diet, even for 
a fruit-bat, yet there are several species which thrive 
on this dainty fare, which is licked up by a long 
extensile tongue armed with a tuft of hair-like papilla 
at its tip, as in Fig. 1 (Cheronycteris). But fruit and 
insects are also eaten, the latter also having been 
attracted by these store-houses of food. A peculiariy 
interesting and instructive aspect of this lengthening 
of the tongue is 
to be found in 
a corresponding 
increase in the 
lengthening of 
the bones of the 
face, though so 
far I have been 
unable to find 
any satisfactory 
explanation for 
this puzzling 
reciprocity of 
growth that we 
find here, the 
one keeping time 
with, or follow- 
ing close on, the 
heelsofthe other. 
At one time 
these innocent 
pollen - eaters 
were _ labelled 
“‘vampires,’’ the 
long tongue 
with its brush of 
hairs being sup- 3. THE SKULL OF THE FRUIT-BAT, 
posed to be used SHOWING THE GREAT LENGTH OF 
for rasping away THE BONY PALATE GUARDING THE 
the serlece-dhin APERTURE OF THE HIND - REGION 
; sige OF THE NOSTRILS AND THE NUMER- 
nt aay tics OUS MOLARS WITH A GROOVE DOWN 


THE CENTRE. 
drawn. But the The Hinder -end of the nostril passage 
true vampire- 


— just oo = oo the — 
thus preventing choking while a | us 
bats (Desmodus) of food is passing on to the gullet. 


(Fig. 2) have a Photograph by W. G. Kennings-Kilburn. 
very different 
armature, the exact nature of which is revealed 
only by an examination of the skull. Herein 
the front pair of cutting-teeth, or incisors, have 
become enlarged to form a pair of great, curved, 
forwardly pointed, claw-like weapons, and imme- 
diately behind is a large canine of similar shape, 
while the cheek-teeth, now functionless, have become 
reduced to vestiges in one species and completely 
suppressed in the other. Their victims are always 
sleeping when attacked, and feel no pain, so gently 
is the skin shaved away, till blood begins to flow, 
which is then sucked up. As a result of this diet, 
the stomach has been reduced to a mere tube. 
Finally, why do bats, whether at rest or asleep, always 
hang suspended by their hind-feet, head downwards ? 
It seems a most unnatural pose. But there are some 
parrots which sleep thus—the little “ hanging-parrots,”’ 
or “‘ love-birds "’ (Loriculus), of India, the Philippines 
and the Malay region spend a large part of their time 
asleep head downwards. No attempt, so far as I 
know, has ever been made to discover whether these 
“‘topsy-turvy "’ sleepers show any adjustments of their 
blood-vessels in response to this remarkable habit 
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CLOUDS OVER COWES! 


Not for us this year the gaiety and good 
fellowship of ‘The Week '—there are sterner 
tasks to be done. But let the memories of 
those happy times stiffen our resolution that 
they shall come again—and be not long delayed. 
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JOHN I. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED 
THORNYCROFT HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1I 


Southern Ratlway photograph 
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SOLE IMPORTERS: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD., 16 WATER LANE, LONDON, EC.3 
Have you tasted Queen Anne Scotch Whisky? 











THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 


By IVOR BROWN. 


PEAYS FOR- THESE TIMES. 


T a period when there was only one “ straight’ play running in the West 
End, and Shaftesbury Avenue at night was, to the theatre-minded 
person, a silent wilderness, which can be even more frightening than a howling 
one, some brave people insisted on starting a new theatre in South Kensington. 
The National Theatre, which could have been the basis of such useful work at 
such a time, both by keeping the best before us in London and as a source 
for radiating tours of quality, is unfortunately still an empty hole in Kensingtonian 
ground. But Kensington had the distinction of opening a playhouse, if only 
a little one, while Central London was assiduously closing down. 

The new house, which is run on club lines with a small subscription, is called 
the Neighbourhood, is situated in Harrington Road, close to South Kensington 
Station, on the premises of a dormant dramatic school, and has a long, thin, 
and fairly capacious auditorium, facing a stage on which Mr. Herbert Marshall 
managed to give a first-rate production of a remarkable play. This happened 
to be by an American author, Mr. Ardrey, and, though it was written ‘ pre- 
war,” it seemed to me to be exactly the play which Britain is looking for now 
in the midst of battle. I understand that promotion for the piece is being 
very properly discussed, and that, by the time this is printed, it may be in 
rehearsal or performance at a West End theatre. 

Mr. Ardrey’s play is called ‘‘ Thunder Rock,’’ which may accidentally turn 
out, we hope, to be symbolic of Great Britain remaining rock-like amid the 
storms. It concerns a lighthouse-keeper on one of the American lakes, who 
is himself symbolic of Isolationism. By that I do not mean only the desire 
of some Americans to keep entirely remote from the brawls and hates and 
tumults of Europe and the outer world, but also the belief of many intelligent 
people in many countries that the philosopher must isolate himself from our gross 
and grotesque travesty of civilisation. This kind of withdrawal has been coun- 
selled and practised by Mr. Aldous Huxley and others, and it is not related solely 
to this war or to any particular events, nor is it a form of self-indulgence. It isa 
general desire to escape from a general evil and to build in ascetic solitude and by 
intense concentration of mind and spirit the creed and practice of a better life. 

The hero of the piece is a tougher specimen than the average philosopher : 
he is a disillusioned journalist who has, in his wanderings, seen much to dislike 
in his fellow-men and little to love. Embittered against the crimes and bru- 
talities of a supposedly civilised life, he retires to his lonely rock in the Canadian 
lakes and there tends a lighthouse, shunning and discouraging even such visitors 
as are likely to reach his haunt by way of administrative business. He scoffs 
at a young idealist who is going to fly an aeroplane for China against Japan. 
How can such participation help? What an idle dream! 

But this lighthouse-keeper has his dreams. He meets mentally a company 
of ghosts, some people who, exiles from Europe in 1849, were seeking the 
wealth and freedom of the Golden West, and were drowned beside this 
rock. They are a miscellaneous party, but for all of them society’s oppressions 
and human intolerance had become unendurable. Now it turns out that all 
the evils from which they fled have since been rectified. The people are dead, 
yet the causes remain. So it occurs to our angry exile of the rock that possibly 
the sanity of escapism is not so self-evident as he thought. One event after 
another in their reconstructed lives begins to work upon his conscience, a 
conscience which he had dismissed as the voice of a romantic moralising. 
He will go back : he will join in: he will contribute to the stream of life instead 
of standing aside as far as a man may. 

So naked a description of a subtle play is bound to be inadequate. My 
point is that ‘‘ Thunder Rock ”’ satisfies us now because it is both immediate 
and general in its application. A piece which was too obviously a tract for 
the times, too closely related to the dreadful problems of the moment might 
not do, just as another ‘“‘ Journey’s End ’”’ would scarcely be found bearable 
at the moment. But this story has enough universality in its stressing of the 
idealist’s dilemma in this world to be both of the immediate battle and above 
it. Though an ordinary prose piece in form, it adds to the poetry and philosophy 
of the theatre, rather than to its journalism. When this war is over, its value 
will remain. For there is always the man who feels the temptation to despair 
and to stand aside when the confusion and corruption of human ptrpose have 
become too vile. He may be a saint, like Stylites .... or he may be 
a modern intellectual practising Yoga in California, or he may be an angry 
journalist who has seen too much of the seamy side, like the hero of this play. 
Whichever he may be, he is here both analysed and answered. 

Mr. Michael Redgrave, as the sour young fellow at large among the ghosts, 
most capably leads a capable company. Ghosts (or projections of vanished 
people, if you prefer to call them so in this case) are usually effective on the 
stage, if handled with any sense. Ghosts were darlings of the Shakespearean 
public, who loved to see the miscreant haunted by his murdered victims. They 
are no less popular to-day, because they bring to our realistic theatre a strange- 
ness and a touch of fantasy which many people believe to be its greatest need 
at the present time. 

The theatre, as I said, except in its musical form, has almost vanished from 
its usual kingdom in Central London. The “ musicals’’ also are diminished, 
but they are not wholly dispersed, and now, after a successful tour, ‘‘ Chu 
Chin Chow "’ has been brought to join them at the Palace. As many remember, 
this was the major hit of the last war, and its run at His Majesty’s seemed 
unlikely ever toend. It will be interesting to see whether similar circumstances 
revive a similar taste. 

To meet the mood of the moment in the theatre is obviously very difficult. 
On the one hand is revue, which asks no continued application of the mind, 
and serves the fidgeting tension inevitable in wartime. On the other, the more 
serious side, is the feeling that, while one section of the public wants something 
of quality, it does not want it to be too close to our present pains and appre- 
hensions. ‘‘ Rebecca’’ has outlived many another piece in the West End 
because it is a sound melodrama with no relevance to present woes. 

I was recently asked to suggest plays of quality for an autumn tour of the 
industrial areas, something that would appeal to those who rarely get a chance 
to see first-rate actors in first-rate plays. The actors it would be easy to find, 
except in the case of youngish men, but the right play set a baffling problem. 
It was a hard quest. ‘‘ Thunder Rock ”’ did, in fact, suggest most strongly 
the kind of thing we had in mind. 


In our issue of June 29, in the central section of the drawing illustrating 
‘ Factors Governing an Invasion of Britain ’’ (page 881), the total number of 
men in five German divisions was given as a million. This figure was, of course, 
an error for 100,000, as correctly given in the descriptive matter below ; and 
we would apologise to readers for this slip. 
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After a job well done— 
what enjoyment there is in a 


well-earned 15 minutes with 


a CHURCHMAN’S No. I 
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WALTON BRIDGE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 


Contractors to the Admiralty and Air Ministry. 
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Rotting wood 
ooeee OF GOORd 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS-ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 





WAR STRAIN 


Think of all the extra strain and work 
that Summer brings your eyes. Sun- 
glare, tennis, bathing, microbe-ladcn 
dust—no wonder they get sore and red 
and tired. No wonder your head aches. 
This Summer your nerves are fighting 
the added strain of war conditions. 
This nerve strain definitely affects your 
eyes. Do as Doctors and Opticians 
recommend—bathe your eyes with 
Optrex Eye Lotion. Optrex gently 
washes away aches, pains, irritations 
and excessive watering (even in cases 
of hay fever) and your eyes regain their 











No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 





spores and the conse- natural healthy sparkle. 

quent damage Dry-rot yap "our es exam realy os 
causes. In tropical cli- 

mates the added menace 

of White Ants makes 

it still more important EYE LOTION 


that timber should 
be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 
all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 
Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
with Solignum, the leading Wood 
Preservative, used throughout the 


Obtainable from all Chemists at 2/- (withg free 
eye-bath) and 3/6, nearly three pany * the 
quantit ty (without eye-bath). Also Optrex 
ye Masks at 4/6 per jar of 12. 
Optrex Ltd., Wadsworth Rd.,Perivale,Middlx. 
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“ British Warships,” a book of panorama pro- Australian Navy, Royal Canadian Navy, Royal 
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Good work— good whisky 
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NNIE WALKER 
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Born 1820—still going strong 





